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PERSONALITY IN POETRY 
By John Eglinton 


HEN poetry, as at present, is mainly a mental exercise, 
it tends to become a craft practised by so many that we 
cease to feel much interest in the personalities of these 

authors ; it is otherwise with those poets to whom great fame has 
been accorded in the past, who have possessed the power to com- 
municate something of themselves in their utterances. Our 
interest in such poets is endless, and is a feeling much deeper 
than our natural curiosity about famous men. Who would not 
wish to learn something of the intimate life of Shakespeare rather 
than, let us say, of Charlemagne? And personality in a poet 
is something quite different from what is often mistaken for it, 
the eccentricity or audacity which makes Byron, for instance, a 
more exciting character than Wordsworth. Romantic or unusual 
incidents in a poet’s life may even distract him from his appointed 
path. It was Milton who, three hundred years ago, insisted on 
this view of the poet when, with an angry glance at the “ riming 
parasites ’’ of his age, he declared that “the poet himself must 
be a true poem”’; and, nearer to our own age, Walt Whitman, 
himself insufficiently endowed for the great tradition of poetry, 
yet almost as interesting for poetry as if he had been so, would 
have heartily agreed with him. 


Our present-day poets, many of whom are skilled in criticism, 
would naturally resent an enquiry as to whether they are, in the 
Miltonic sense, “ themselves true poems ”’ ; the enquiry, however, 
would not be into their personal concerns, but rather as to their 
general relation to their fellow men: whether they feel as their 
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own the essential concerns of human kind. The cry raised by 
Wordsworth and Tennyson early in the last century. ‘The world 
is too much with us,” “ the world is more and more,” is heard no 
longer, for the world and its concerns have been the inescapable 
preoccupation not only of the political and social thinker, but of 
the saint and the poet. To our poets nowadays, the world presents 
itself as a problem which they would master as Homer and Shakes- 
peare mastered their simpler worlds ; but all they have achieved 
so far is to make of the poet one more specialist, who uses 
a language for the most part unintelligible to all but his fellow 
craftsmen. 

The name of Shelleyis of great significance in English poetry, 
marking as it does the disappearance from poetic recognition of 
the Good God, and the substitution for this conception by that of 
the realization of the ideal in human society. Shelley himself 
suffered much distress from this loss, and being somewhat of a 
martyr he has remained the most radiant figure in English poetic 
history since his time. His passionate confidence in mankind 
was a novel and endearing attitude, and his discovery of the 
future opened up a new and apparently inexhaustible theme for 
the poets who succeeded him. We are still able to understand, and 
not least through Shelley’s lyrical utterance, the exultant antici- 
pations of the future, contemplated in the light of the new freedom 
which dawned upon the spirit of man in the era of the French 
Revolution. It was a prophetic and true vision, and to all the 
poets of that age (Keats is considered an exception) this new 
“liberty ’’ was a vital inspiration. It seemed an historic happen- 
ing that mankind had learned to distinguish truth from error and 
to prefer good to evil, and that there had been an actual defeat 
of the dark powers which hitherto had intimidated, impeded and 
inhibited his free choice. Shelley’s glowing Defence of Poetry is, 
however, vitiated in some degree not only by his ‘unreasoned 
assumption that man’s free choice would henceforth be informed 
unfailingly by knowledge and wisdom, but by his assignment to 
the poet of an essential part in bringing about social transforma- 
tions. ' His view of poets as the “ unacknowledged legislators of 
mankind ”’ is the least convincing part of his argument : he was 
himself in fact far more interested in legislation than a poet should 
be. His most ambitious poem, Prometheus Unbound partakes of 
the nature of a manifesto almost as much as of real drama: in 
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which in language of supernal eloquence he promises a world of 
men. 


“Equal, unclassed, tribeless and nationless.”’ Perhaps 
enough time has elapsed since Shelley’s period to justify us in 
saying that these prophecies are progressively harder to reconcile: 
with subsequent events and tendencies. For mankind has not 
behaved as Prometheus assumed it would. 


Shelley was so dazzled by the glorious future of humanity 
that the fate of the individual seemed a matter which might be 
left to itself. It was tragic perhaps, but in this lay the very 
birthright of art and song. I suppose the theory of “‘ human per- 
fectibility,”’ when reduced to a naked statement of the fate of 
the individual, is that in a perfectly organized society, with all our 
faculties developed or in course of development, with disease 
conquered and life lengthened indefinitely, to be permitted to 
live might be in itself a sufficient and glorious privilege. That 
““ aching spot where beats the human heart ’’ would be represented 
by some central source of communal volition, coldly unaware of 
personal atavistic yearnings, yet impartially dispersing any 
satisfactions which could be called actual. The theory presupposes 
an adaptibility which has not yet appeared in a mankind composed 
of individuals, who, owing to the inescapable facts of death, pain 
and personal isolation, are incapable of deriving any finally satisfy- 
ing sense of the purpose of life from the most assured prospect of 
the organization of society in the future. Shelley’s most con- 
vinced disciples have not after all been the poets ; perhaps, rather, 
certain eminent members of the Fabian Society. 


Like the Russians, Shelley identified religious worship with 
the spirit of evil, and professed atheism. The very word jars 
upon us, and though it may be argued that religion has held 
up what is called progress, this negative dogma provides no basic 
principle for any man, and least of all for poets. Once, wishing 
to further his acquaintance with a young lady whose intelligence 
he admired, he looked forward to making of her “a divine little 
atheist.”” The word “divine”’ is interesting, for he was really 
no true atheist, as is shown in the noble stanzas in which he 
imagines a kind of immortality for Keats in a pantheistic uni- 
verse. A world of abstractions and impersonations supplied for 
him the place of deity. And nowadays, like Shelley himself we 
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look in vain for a “ moral and intelligent governor of the uni- 
verse ’”’ ; so much of what was thought to be God has turned out to 
be Nature. Yet we must have got the idea of God quite wrong 
when our faith is shaken by such happenings as the Lisbon earth- 
quake of 1755, or the collapse of ‘‘ The Bridge of San Luis Rey.” 
It is in the field of human consciousness that we now look for God. 


Wordsworth’s conservatism in politics and religion is to many 
as unbecoming in a poet as to others is Shelley’s utopianism. 
Though not one of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s favourites his standing in 
poetry is high at present ; helped a good deal, we may fancy, by 
the tardily disclosed story of the early affair with Annette Vallon, 
which has thrown an unexpected light on the hitherto rather 
drab figure of the author of The Excursion. The placidity of 
his life in the paradise of his youth is somewhat deceptive, for, 
as he tells us, “ tempests strong came to him from his own 
mind” and “drove him along.” His younger contemporaries 
though of him as a renegade or “lost leader,” but only Coleridge 
had read his apologia in The Prelude, withheld from publication 
till after his death. He himself “ fancied he had talents for 
command,” and in France had thought of offering his services 
in the Revolutionary armies. Certainly there was something 
in him which attracted devotion and discipleship. He imposed 
on his mind a traditional orthodoxy, yet a strain of paganism 
breaks out now and then in his poems, disconcerting some religious 
readers. Much of his verse is now for us a little old-fashioned, 
but from time to time he caught an Orphic note soon felt all over 
English poetry. 


Probably few would now accept Emerson’s estimate of the 
clumsily entitled Ode on the Intwmations of Immortality from 
Recollections of Early Childhood as “the high-water mark of 
English poetry’; and in our Freudian age many would be dis- 
posed to agree with John Mitchel’s grumpy comment on the poem 
“ Hell lies about us in our infancy.’’ It would seem that a belief in 
“personal immortality ” is no longer, as was once assumed, 
essential to human happiness, and it is even probable that those 
who have put away this belief would not care to adopt it again. 
In any case, Goethe, who professed to be firmly convinced of it, 
was certainly right in adding that anyone who has something im- 
portant to do in this life would be disposed to leave the question 
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of what comes after it to answer itself. It is people like oneself, 
without such intuitive conviction, who are the main problem : 
we veer and change according to the opinions of others. Thus 
when George Moore, a man with curious gleams of insight, declared 
that “ everything is against it,” I was impressed ; just as I was. 
impressed when the friend of my youth, George Russell, dismissed 
all doubt on the subject with humourous decisiveness ‘‘ No gentle- 
man would hold such a belief.” Certainly this problem is not 
one which we can entirely ignore. If death were merely the means 
by which the continuance of the species is secured, mankind 
should surely have learned to view it with indifference ; where- 
as reflecting man has never finally reconciled himself to the 
notion of personal extinction, and death remains for him a per- 
manent challenge to find within himself some mitigating inter- 
pretation of its incredible harshness. And in fact there is a 
good deal to indicate that for man, individually or collectively, 
life is a stage for further development. This is indeed a postulate 
of the human experience, supplying the incentive to thought and 
character, and to the ever-checked but ever-undefeated aspiration 
to achieve the union of knowledge and being. There are no proofs, 
nor even what can be called arguments, for the belief that, in 
some sense, in man are the seeds of immortality. The persuasions 
to it are all within itself, chief amongst them being that human 
life acquires significance with this assumption, whereas without it 
its significance passes into the cosmic problem of the significance 
of life on the planet, a question for science rather than a theme 
for poetry. 


The suggestion here made is that it is not through any revo- 
lutionary technical developments or through any readaptation 
to new mental ’and social conditions, that poetry will renew its 
life, but rather through the recovery of the lost note of spirit- 
ual affirmation, enabling the poet in his supreme moments to 
employ the instrument of poetry in its total volume. The dia- 
pason of poetry is incomplete without the Orphic note. 


The dying Keats thought he might be numbered amongst the 
English poets after his death. Nowadays a whole army of boys and 
girls assume the title. It is an interesting and perhaps cheerful 
situation, and an aged onlooker must regret that he will not 
see what comes of it. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT OF 
LAFCADIO HEARN 
By Allen E. Tuttle 


AFCADIO HEARN’S literary reputation has been marked, 
{; not only by the adoration of small cults, but by the scramble 
of book collectors, angry words and recriminations, a 
miasma of legend and lore, and a bibliographical nightmare of 
editions from the world’s publishing centres.. In the confusion, 
Lafcadio Hearn has come perilously close to being remembered 
more for his life than for his work. He has been variously classified 
as aesthete, decadent, folk-lorist, economic rebel, moralist, and 
even as the Lord Byron of Japan. Admired for his sensitive, 
impressionistic prose and his avoidance of hard, ugly realism, he 
has also been condemned for a lack of form and for overwriting. 
In the 18g90’s and the early part of this century his essays and 
tales from Japan stirred the imaginations of thousands of readers, 
engendering poetic conceptions of Japan that linger even today, 
in spite of the fulminations of some critics on both sides of the 
world that Hearn was reporting, not on Japan, but on his own 
private utopia. In America during the last war he was blamed 
for having set up in the public mind unrealistic stereotypes of the 
Japanese, thereby contributing to the difficulties in assessing 
the character of the enemy. It might seem that this present 
decade, bewildered by two world wars, the H-bomb, and a torrent 
of technological wonders would find Hearn’s little world hopelessly 
quaint ; but in Japan new editions, as well as books and articles 
about him, continue to come from the presses, and in America 
since the last war there have been likewise numerous articles, some 
reprinting of his work, a good biography, and a novel based on 
his life. In America this interest has been stimulated in part 
by the war and the consequent occupation of Japan. Most of the 
blind adulation, the fierce partisanship, and the rancours of old 
quarrels have subsided now to permit us to see the work of this 
strange literary figure in some perspective. 
Hearn still perplexes the makers of anthologies and literary 
histories. His hybrid and exotic character, together with the 
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coincidence of his mature literary period with pivotal years in 
literary history, poses special problems for scholars with an urge 
for classification, for Hearn fits a literary niche as awkwardly as 
he once fitted his bourgeois social niche in Cincinnati and New 
Orleans. He did not spring from the native American soil that 
nurtured Whitman, Howells, and Twain; nor from the Brahmin 
tradition that endowed the names of Longfellow, Holmes, and 
Lowell with social and literary standing. His was a name derived 
from a root meaning to wander, stray, become outlaw. If there 
are such things as race ghosts—and Hearn believed there were— 
he was multiply haunted by the intermingling of Irish, English, 
Greek, and perhaps Gypsy ancestors. Born in 1850 on Santa 
Maura in the Ionian Isles, he referred to himself variously through- 
out his life as Greek, Latin, and Oriental. Through the lack of a 
more fitting and generally recognized international classification, 
he is sometimes included in English and sometimes in American 
literary histories. 

His boyhood was spent in Ireland and England. After an 
erratic two years in France, he came to America at the age of 
nineteen and remained twenty-one years without acquiring 
citizenship. Not until he was over forty years old did the problem 
of national attachment assume any importance with him, and 
then he relinquished British citizenship to become a subject 
of the Mikado. To the youth of nineteen years who had proved 
intractable to his Irish grand-aunt and to the French Jesuits 
alike, America in 1869 was a land of fresh beginnings. He symbo- 
lized his break with the past by dropping his first name, Patrick, 
and taking a second and very un-American-sounding name, to 
become euphoniously “ Lafcadio Hearn.” 

Fleeing to a new country, the rebellious young Hearn could 
not escape completely from the past. He could not escape the 
gnawing insecurity of an orphan cut off from his family and 
caste. From childhood he carried the idealization of his dark- 
skinned mother, whom he never saw after he was six years old. 
It was her race-soul in him, he believed, that responded in a 
ghostly way to the beautiful and artistic in life. He could not 
escape the hypersensitivity and shyness accompanying the con- 
sciousness of his short stature and limited eyesight. He could not 
elude the ghosts who had first visited him in early childhood, 
striking terror in his heart and making permanently real for him 
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the supernatural. Later they whispered through the palm trees 
in the tropical moonlight on Martinique and haunted the rational 
superstructure of Herbert Spencer’s Synthetic Philosophy. No 
one can understand Hearn, his friend Chamberlain said, without 
taking into account his belief in ghosts. A shy dreamer devoted 
to the goddess of beauty, he was “‘ tormented by grim realities ” 
and ill-equipped to begin life in his new surroundings. His first 
years there, filled with suffering, were to incubate a life-long 
aversion to competitive Western civilization. 

The young Hearn did not achieve a sense of security in 
America until 1873, when he became a regular contributor to the 
Cincinnati Enguirer. Through his journalistic career in Cincinnati 
and later in New Orleans, he retained considerable freedom in 
the choice of subject and treatment. Though sheer necessity 
forced him to conform to the exigencies of practical journalism, 
many times he seemed to be scarcely naturalized intellectually. 
He was most at home when some trifle of the day provided him 
with the pretext for digressing on an exotic theme. Then he 
could lead his readers down recondite paths into little-known 
corners of history or lift them away into an imaginative world 
far removed from Cincinnati and New Orleans. At such times 
he could draw upon his wide acquaintance with books, particu- 
larly his own strange library. His literary ideal was? French, 
and his literary enthusiasms were alien to bourgeois America of 
the 1870’s and 80’s. He found his most congenial subjects, not 
on Main Street, but in Negro sections and along the levee ; in the 
back rooms of Chinese laundries, where the children of Tien Hia 
sang to him songs of their native land ; in the proud Creole dis- 
trict, where old-world customs were undergoing decay ; in the 
dimly-lighted police stations, into which were brought muscular 
men and mysterious women with vague backgrounds of lust and 
murder ; and in the backways of Louisiana swamp land, with 
its primitive settlements of Tagalog-speaking Filipinos. 

One of the most characteristic aspects of his work was a 
gothic element. In Cincinnati he wrote articles on the advantages 
of cremation, the work of body-snatchers, dealers in second-hand 
tombstones, the technique of animal slaughter, grisly murders, 
and the like. Hearn was never to abandon completely this strain. 
It lost much of its early crudity in the 1880’s, when he was falling 
increasingly under the spell of the French Impressionists ; then 
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the gothic was touched with verbal delicacy and a ghostly shudder. 
The strain recurred, saturated with Japanese antiquity, in some 
of his later folk tales from Japan. Closely related to the gothic 
in Hearn’s early American work were exotic and erudite elements. 
A glimpse at the bibliography in his first published volume, 
Stray Leaves from Strange Literature, reveals the range of his 
exoticism: translations from the Arabic, Persian, Hindustani, 
Chinese and Icelandic; an Anthologie Erotique ; a French work 
on Esquimaux mythology ; a collection of legends from the South 
Seas; the Talmud. He wrote a friend, “‘ I have pledged me to 
the worship of the Odd, the Queer, the Strange, the Exotic, the 
Monstrous. It quite suits my temperament.” 

Whatever his subject, he expressed himself with a fasti- 
diousness comparable to Flaubert’s, worrying over just the right 
word here and a semicolon there. He worked for warmth of 
colour, richness of imagery, and a poetic suggestiveness of word 
and phrase. His lush, introverted, impressionistic, sensuous 
English was unique in American journalism of the 1880’s. This 
heightened style is found in perhaps its most polished form in 
his collection of weirdly exotic tales entitled Some Chinese Ghosts 
(1887). Rejecting the realism of Zola, he declared that “‘ the law 
of true art . . . is to seek beauty wherever it is to be found and 
separate it from the dross of life as gold from ore.’’ Whatever 
emotional, intellectual, and spiritual centre Lafcadio Hearn 
possessed up to the time he became a convert to Spencer’s Syn- 
thetic Philosophy was that of beauty, beauty for its own sake. 

In the early 1880’s his newspaper writing revealed a marked 
interest in science. In 1883 he wrote that he was doing nearly 
all of the scientific editorials for the newspaper. He was reading 
Darwin, Fiske, Romanes, Vignole, Haeckel, a little Spencer, and 
others. His scientific knowledge, however, was sketchy and often 
diluted by his own fancy. His reading of Spencer’s First Principles 
was an electrifying experience, and from the time he completed 
it, probably early in 1886, to the end of his life, he was an avowed 
disciple of its author. The enthusiasm he had for Spencer did 
not, as with many of his other enthusiasms, grow dim with the 
passing years. Old friends dropped out of his affection, new idols 
supplanted old ones in his literary pantheon, and his creative work 
took on a succession of scenic backgrounds, but Spencer survived 
all change. An admirer of the heightened style of the French 
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Romanticists, Hearn nevertheless applied himself to the flat, 
colourless prose of the Synthetic Philosophy, finding it “ puissant, 
compact, and melodious’”’; a skeptic by temperament, he ac- 
cepted with childlike faith the teachings of his philosophical master. 

That part of First Principles which made the strongest 
initial impact on him was the exposition of ‘‘ the Unknowable,” 
which gave him a faith in something beyond phenomena and 
deepened his sense of mystery in the universe. The Unknowable 
became for Hearn both God and the permeating power behind 
man and nature. He tried to express a sense of this mystery 
behind the evolutionary process in Chita, which appeared in book 
form in 1889. Based on an after-dinner tale of George W. Cable, 
it deals with the destruction by hurricane of a resort and most 
of its pleasure-seekers. It embodies an estimate of the terrible 
expense of existence. Over all the destruction and death, life 
and love, broods the mysterious Unknowable. Related to Chita 
in its expression of the power of nature is Two Years in the French 
West Indies (1890), with its thrill and awe of beauty, which is 
the “ inexplicable communication of the mind with the Unknow- 
able.”’ This account of his two-year respite from higher civiliza- 
tion is saved from mere journalism by the depth and sensitivity 
of his perception and his attempt to understand the people rather 
than to be satisfied with the usual curiosities of a globe-trotter. 

In the spring of 1890 Hearn set off for Japan. He had in- 
tended to stay only a few months to gather literary materials, 
but he lived on there until his death in 1904. Twelve volumes of 
impressions, analyses, and folk tales came from his pen during 
his fourteen years there, not to mention the posthumously pub- 
lished lectures, translations, and journalistic pieces. Avoiding 
the Western port cities, he first settled in the isolated province 
of Izumo, where he absorbed those naive and strangely beautiful 
impressions of people and scenes which appeared in print among 
Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan. There at the provincial capital 
he experienced a sense of security in the respect of the governor, 
the devotion of fellow teachers and students in the school at 
which he was teaching, and the love and comfort of a samurai 
woman whom he married. ‘“‘ I am thinking,” he wrote an Ameri- 
can friend, “‘that the East will keep me bespelled forever as 
Merlin was kept in Broceliande.”’ 

With his second publication on Japan, Out of the East (1895), 
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Hearn established a loose, congenial literary pattern. Aware 
that his talent was not of the kind to sustain long, integrated 
pieces of work, he produced a succession of anthologies con- 
taining bits of legend and lore; observations on the Japanese 
character, illustrated by story, verses, proverbs, or a contemporary 
event ; reveries and speculations, often on some psychological 
curiosity, and often combining science and fancy. Such is the 
composition of Kokoro, Gleanings in Buddha-Fields, Exotics and 
Retrospectives, and the remainder of the authorized volumes 
except the last, Japan—an Attempt at Interpretation. 

These miscellanies are likely to be deceptive, suggesting to 
the casual reader merely literary gossamer spun by a dilettante 
out of random raw materials. Fragile and ghostly many of the 
pieces are (often Hearn laboured hardest over the slightest ones), 
but they belie the strength of convictions that flow through his 
work and give it a kind of integration. For Hearn the immemo- 
tial customs, the superstitions, the popular art, and religion were 
inextricably bound up with the race-spirit, Shinto and Buddhism 
being especially valuable keys to the soul of Japan. Buddhism, 
he believed, embraced a theory of spiritual evolution reconcilable 
with physical evolution as taught in the West. Never did he 
forget the power—biological, psychological, and sociological—of 
the dead over the living and the mysterious power of inherited 
memory. Spencer’s philosophy pushed back intellectual and 
emotional horizons for him, increasing and deepening the mysteries 
of life, and yet offering, as in the Sociology, the best rationalization 
of life’s phenomena. The focus of his interest, however, was not 
on any scholarly or artistic aspects of his adopted land, nor even 
on the charming externals of life there, but on the heart of the 
people. An alien could never hope to understand it thoroughly ; 
only by indirections, by patience, long study, observation, and 
sympathy could he divine something of its ghostly composition. 

The people in backwoods Japan were, he felt, the happiest 
in the world. Unspoiled by competitive Western civilization, 
their lives were characterized by simplicity, aesthetic sensitivity, 
kindness, cheerfulness, courtesy, and self-effacement. As he 

“moved among these people he felt that somehow time had turned 
back for him, that he was witnessing a culture older perhaps 
than that of ancient Greece. Evolution had virtually ceased for 
them. During more than two hundred and fifty years of the 
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Tokugawa Shogunate the isolated nation had reached what 
Spencer would call an equilibrium ; changes_had been slight, 
and life had settled down into a fixed pattern including an ethical 
system superior to anything known in the West. Hearn knew, 
however, that he was at the deathwatch of Old Japan; he knew also 
that he could never like the young Japan that was already show- 
ing considerable vitality in the large cities, where he had to live 
most of the time as a teacher. He hastened to record his in- 
sights into the soul of the old order. 

As an avowed evolutionist, he admitted that Japan would 
have to change if she were to survive; she would have to step 
into the flow of evolution and make adjustments quickly. She 
would have to develop her industry, train scientists, prepare for 
armed aggression against her, and even discard some of the 
amiable facets of her character. These changes he discusses in 
Japan—an Attempt at Interpretation (1904), his most ambitious 
analysis of the factors operating in the national life. There was 
an ambivalence in Hearn between what he loved and what he 
knew, intellectually, must be. He went to Spencer for the latter, 
but his heart was not in it. He could not turn affectionately to 
New Japan, with its vulgar skepticism, vanity, aggressiveness, 
and embarrassment for having risen so lately from its old-fashioned 
past. ‘‘ Now to my poor mind,’ he wrote a Japanese friend, “ all 
that was good and noble and true was Old Japan... .” 

A casual reader coming upon one of Hearn’s essays in praise 
of the ethical and artistic values nurtured by the old order might 
well wonder how, with such a conservatism, Hearn could ever be 
called a bohemian. It was as a young man that he earned the 
epithet, but even in America he was never the merry madcap 
given over to the carefree life of the senses; his bohemianism, 
though it exalted the sensuous experiences of the moment, 
possessed a vein of deepening seriousness that prevented him 
from becoming a mere dabbler in sensation. The New Orleans 
bohemian came to understand in Japan that ethical beauty is 
superior to sensuous beauty; and as his thinking matured, his 
literary style, pruned of its extravagances, became firmer, more 
direct. He could look back to his American days and deprecate 
his “‘ Period of Gush.”’ 

Much has been made of Hearn as a restless literary adventurer, 
and yet his spirit was not adventurous in the usual sense of the 
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word ; nor was his restlessness simply a reaction to humdrum 
security. In America he felt that he had not been properly en- 
dowed by nature to take his place in a world of broad shoulders 
and strong wills; temperamentally he was an alien there. A 
basic insecurity drove him to seek not risks, but security: that 
is what he sought all his life. Without personal qualities for 
success in the struggle for existence he sought security in some 
accomplishment removed from commercial competition. Without 
the background of a solid education he turned to the security 
of the odd and the exotic. Uneasy in his successive environments, 
he longed for a refuge that would both stimulate and comfort him. 

Sometimes Hearn created his own world out of whatever 
was Strangely beautiful and far away. His admirers still mine 
the American work, including many posthumously published 
volumes of his journalistic writing, for these highly-coloured 
pieces that stand out strangely against the homespun American 
background of the 1870’s and 80’s. But if Hearn was an 
exotic, he was also a Victorian, stimulated from the _ begin- 
ning of his career by current scientific ideas. During his soul- 
struggle in Japan over the impact of evolutionary science and 
industrialism on traditional spiritual values (for Eastern as well 
as Western culture was being shaken), he emerges as an intellect- 
ual and spiritual first cousin of the great English Victorians. 
Today’s reader finds much in the Japanese work that is quaint, but 
he finds too, some strikingly prophetic insights and modern 
judgments: realistic assessments of the struggle for power in 
the Orient, notice of an awakened China, a distrust of Russian 
imperialism. Much of Hearn’s interpretive work is so attached 
to the Synthetic Philosophy—the inheritance of acquired 
characteristics, for instance—that it is subject to the same object- 
ions made against Spencerism, though many a reader may discover 
that there is more vitality in the Hearn-Spencer concepts than 
he had realized. The reader with historical imagination may 
marvel that with limited scholarly materials and without pro- 
fessional training in sociology, Hearn accomplished the interpreta- 
tion he did, combining science and sensibility. Most readers, 
however, probably prefer Hearn’s early impressions of Old Japan— 
ghostly, delicate, seemingly spontaneous, and partly compounded 
of their author’s idealism. Japan may never again seem so 


beautiful. 


LANGUAGE IN THE NOVEL 
By D. E. S. Maxwell 


HE lingua commums of every country, Coleridge, quoting 
Dante, has observed, exists everywhere in parts and no- 
where as a whole. The truth of this grows increasingly 

dubious. Strengthening their hold, eroding regional speech to a 
semantic desert, the agents of uniformity proliferate. Ubiquitous, 
radio and television cut their tedious grooves on our minds with the 
nagging persistence of a worn record played in the background. 
Even on this rim of Europe, the pulse of imaginative common 
speech weakens under the ether. Addicts all, we unwittingly 
submit as the personality of our language is displaced. 

The language of politics, to which we in Ireland are indecently 
exposed, is a major devitalising influence. In one of his essays, 
George Orwell has analysed the way in which political thought is 
becoming a collection of emasculated clichés, their meaning 
arbitary and variable : the connotation of democracy, for example, 
depends entirely on who uses the word. A journey from Washing- 
ton to Moscow entirely alters its significance, though it may 
have no very clearly grasped application in either place as it 
becomes more and more a means of stimulating emotion, less a 
logical concept. 

The same woolliness envelops: all activities on which politics 
impinges—and on which, nowadays, does it not ? Secretaries of 
Young Farmers’ Clubs, Headmasters, Shop Stewards, Industria- 
lists, hammer together the pre-fabricated speech-units which 
serve them, as Orwell suggested, for thought. Any newspaper 
offers examples of speakers “‘ carrying much greater weight,” 
“establishing personal contact,’ “‘taking firmer steps”; or 
thumbing through the soiled labels of abuse for “‘ communist 
lackey,”’ “‘ fascist jackal ’’—and “ Unionist bigotry,” “‘ Republican 
hypocrisy.”’ The tired patter is invariable and mechanical. 

Today, nothing succeeds like statistics : a concept measured 
is a concept proved. The ambiguous progress of language, how- 
ever, cannot be neatly charted. Though not easily tabulated, 
the carelessness which infects language registers itself in a host 
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of ways. In the utterances of public men, and in literature, the 
transmuted version of the common word. 

Without entertaining the flattering notion that ours is the 
purest English, we may believe that it is valuably different from 
that of England. A failing English stage has been repeatedly 
restored by Irish writers, most recently from the wasting sickness 
induced, to public acclaim, by Pinero and Jones. Yeats and 
Synge, each inextricably poet and peasant, gave back to literary 
speech an element too long absent: awareness of the spoken 
tongue. The language of Synge’s peasants comprehends both 
the by-play of conversation and the intensified utterance which 
attains or verges on poetry, giving form to emotions inarticulate 
in life. 

Thus Shakespeare’s verse and, with diminishing restraint 
and consequent failure, the verse of the Jacobeans, commutes 
freely between the commonplaces of everyday speech and the 
ardours of exceptional passion. Each accentuates the other. 
So in King Lear we find Lear’s “ Pray you, undo this button,” 
banal, colloquial, changing almost immediately to Kent’s “ Vex 
not his ghost,’ profoundly dignified. 

The current attempts to revive poetic drama have come 
nowhere near such achievement. Fry is too precious, too remote 
from colloquial rhythms. T. S. Eliot has come closer to success, 
but he rarely raises the emotional temperature by the shift of 
rhythm, the crystallising phrase, which the most dramatic mo- 
ments should demand. Sometimes, as when Edward in The 
Cocktail Party speaks of “ the residue of ecstasy,” or in Reilly’s 
speech ““ Let me, therefore, remain the stranger,’’ the verse creates, 
not merely records, experience. But we feel cheated that the 
situations of Eliot’s drama do not more readily insist on this 
heightening. 

The scale and achievement of Elizabethan drama seem now 
to belong not to drama at all but to the novel, periodically the 
subject of melancholy prognoses. Curiously, it is in America, 
so eagerly berated by visiting European celebrities, that language 
—and the novel—most vigorously resists the glacier-like advance 
of uniformity. Curious because radio and television are nowhere 
more powerful. However, America’s is a young language and 
the country’s diversity of region operates strongly in favour of 
growth and the accretion of imagery, of various levels of speech. 
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Perhaps because Robert Penn Warren is also a poet it is in 
his novels that we find language most eloquently asserting itself. 
Of his novels All the King’s Men makes the fullest use of modula- 
tion from one level to another. Basically it is written in the 
style made familiar to us by American thrillers—notably those of 
Raymond Chandler: bare, witty almost in the manner of the 

metaphysicals,’ cynical, knowledgeable; urban and—slightly 
shop-soiled—urbane. 

With Warren this is a base, rather as the blank verse line is 
the base of much of Eliot’s poetry. In this manner is the com- 
pactly expressive description of “‘ a junior college long on Jesus 
and short on funds.”” The opening of the novel describes a car 
ride taken by the main characters through the fruitless, thriftless 
landscape of a southern American state. Mirrored in the rolling 
sentences is the car’s remorseless disgorging of the road behind 
phe 
“.. . . you'll go whipping on into the dazzle and now and 
then a car will come at you steady out of the dazzle and will pass 
you with a snatching sound as though God-Almighty had ripped 
a tin roof loose with his bare hands. Way off ahead of you, at 
the horizon where the cotton fields are blurred into the lght, 
the slab will glitter and gleam like water, as though the road were 
flooded. You'll go whipping towards it, but it will always be 
ahead of you, that bright flooded place, like a mirage.’”’ And so 
until, the tension slackening, “‘ we tooled down the street where 
the little one-time-white houses were, and hit the square.” 

Within this mode there is—quite apart from dialogue— 
astonishing variation. Brief illustration is difficult: the parts 
are very closely inter-related and prose more than poetry needs 
space to establish its texture. Quite clearly in a different idiom, 
though, is the image describing the smile on a middle-aged nurse’s 
face, “ like a light flicked on momentarily in a comfortable, shabby 
living-room ”’; or the glimpse of a woman emptying a pan of 
water, “‘ a sudden tattered flash of silver in the light ”’ of a passing 
train. Elsewhere, for specific reasons which must perforce remain 
unexamined, the prose tightens to an almost pedantic formality : 

“We seem here to have a paradox: that the reality of an 
event, which is not real in itself, arises from other events, which, 
likewise, in themselves are not real. But this only affirms what we 
must affirm: that direction is all. And only as we realise this 
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do we live, for our own identity is dependent upon this principle.”’ 
Then, abruptly, ““ Monday morning I got to the office early.” 

Apart from its intrinsic merits, which are considerable, All 
the King’s Men points a fruitful course for Irish fiction, away 
from Miss Bowen’s rather involuted mannerisms, later, almost, 
than late James. The richness of this island’s English should be 
nourished and exploited before it withers away: it can offer 
the novelist as lively a source of diction as American. We have, 
of course, the example of Ulysses. One of its many points of 
interest is its diction, so varied that it is almost a history of English 
prose style. Ulysses, though, is a dangerous hornbook, and 
Joyce’s tour de force perhaps too studied to be wholly successful. 
It does, however, show the tremendous potentialities of the 
language he used. There seems no reason why our English 
should not again be cultivated in its own character. The effort 
would be more worthy than foraging in a beautiful, but dead, 
Gaelic past. 


CURRENT POETRY 


By Padraic Fallon. 


ANCIENT LIGHTS: POEMS & SATIRES. By Austin Clarke. (BRIDGE 
PRESS, TEMPLEOGUE) 

THE ARCHZOLOGY OF LOVE. By Richard Murphy. (THE DOLMEN 
PRESS. 8/6) 

COLLECTED POEMS. By Brian Guinness. (HEINEMANN. 15/-) 1927/55 

BRIDE OF REASON. By Donald Davie. (FANTASY PRESS) 

SONG AT THE YEAR’S TURNING. By R. S. Thomas. (HART DAVIS. 
12/6 

A WAY OF LOOKING. By Elizabeth Jennings. (ANDRE DEUTSCHZ. 
8/6 

THE PROMETHEANS. By Alec Craig. (THE FORTUNE PRESS. 6/-) 

THE WITNESSES & Other Poems. By Clive Sansom. (METHUEN. 8/6) 

THE FLYING BIRD & Other Poems. By C. Dents Pegge. (WM. MACLELLAN. 
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Twenty years ago Irish poets were more concerned with Gaelic verse 
techniques and with a local subject-matter than they are today. The change is 
personified in the Master of the Old, Mr. Austin Clarke, and in Richard Murphy, 
the professor of the new. Both have points in their favour. 

Mr. Clarke, of course, does not stand or fall by this booklet, ANCIENT 
LIGHTS: POEMS & SATIRES, and in the corpus of his work it will have the 
effect of the smaller sideshow as against the three great rings. He is not naturally 
a neat knifeman, having used the larger cutlery of the romantic cavalry com- 
mander, and I do not think the smaller suit of the satirist keeps his elbows in. He 
refines too much for the fun to be effective, and he should learn of Swift not to be 
slow when it comes to hard clouting. After all, satire is not a Dublin whisper in the 
ear, it consists of the ribald and the robust protest, and one clamourous line that is 
quotable outside of context can easily—or possibly at least—have as much effect 
on a populace as an election campaign. Satire is, after all, an art of publicity. 

But there is wit. And into Mr. Clarke’s wit always intrudes the double truism 
of life. Here is a tiny squib on woman’s fashions in which three different things 
are implied perfectly, the thundering of mediaeval morality, the middle-aged 
morality of pater-familias, and the simple morality of Eve’s latest daughters— 


Now they have taken off their stockings 

And bared the big toe like a monk, 

Warned by the figuring of thin frock 

And belt, modesty must look up— 

Only to meet so pure a glance 

The ancient sermon will not fit, 

Since right and wrong though self-important, 
Forget the long and short of it. 
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Marriage, with its problems of catholic birth control, causes another flight of 
tiny arrows, barbed and pretty, but the odd thing is that it is the pincushion we 
pity, the target has not been elaborated enough, and—hush—not sufficiently 
elevated for those delicate pointilliste things. He should have called the tune by 
title, Ill sweat by moonlight, and hit the thing broader on the beam. 


But there is this queer mastery of the line in all that comes from Austin 
Clarke’s hand. It is only in the total effect of the tilting, we recognise that he is. 
making his art out of miniature nowadays. But then, those are the jottings on the 
edge of the page, the passing glossary on life in this new Republic of Ireland. 

Mr. Richard Murphy, my second Irish poet, owes nothing to the neo-Yeatsian. 
school, nothing to the metric of the Gaelic, and in subject matter, be the landscape 
ever so local, he thrusts upon it an alien rhythm of distance. His idion rides not 
alone but in that large company that started in the Thirties with the publication 
of the first Auden. He is, accordingly, speaking in a kind of collective tongue, 
which is no great harm, but the limitations of this are that he just fails to be as a 
person distinctive and definite as an individual poet should be. The cloak keeps 
him muted. 

I go over one particular poem of his again and again, THE PHILOSOPHER 
AND THE BIRDS, which he made in memory of Wittgenstein at Rossroe. In 
many ways it is solid and satisfying, but my poetic memory nags at phrases like 
“‘time’s rain eroded the root since Eden”, and ‘‘Fantasies rebelled though 
annihilated’. A very little work would bring this poem into the constant of 
memory, just as the doffing of his current cloak will make this poet sizes larger. 
It is all there, the size, the material, and the man. 

Another Irishman. It comes as a surprise to find that Bryan Guinness has. 
been writing for such a long time. Those poems, period 1927-55, have a 
companionable pictorial quality one has ceased to expect from modern verse. 
Poets there are of all conditions and degrees, the Great Raveners not at all being 
those who give their names to the hearth, and for myself anyway I can find a 
place for the man on tiptoe who can bring me a welcome from the quiet and 
thoughtless moment. Many of those poems could go easily into the simple cry of 
song-music, being stripped to that potency by the singleness of the feeling. Take 


LOVE IN A CROWD. 
She held me in the chattering crowd 
That gapes about us like a shroud. 
She would not let me say the words 
That choke my heart in bitter curds. 
She would not let me tell my love 
That rots to see the light above. 
Here it remains in buried lust 
That, by its nature, heavenward must. 
Here, stifled by its own sweet breath, 
Love, coffined in the heart breeds death. 
Oh, curse the hundred-pointed ears 
That clip my tongue with listening shears. 
For, left alone, with eloquence 
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My love would so inspire my sense 
That her bright eyes must weep to hear 
And save n.éwith a single tear. 


Dr. Davie, so well-known as a critic, makes his first appearance as a poet; 
and without cap and gown and a reason for everything is nevertheless a figure that 
in its restraint and reining still inspires some awe. If there is reason in pedagoguery 
however, it is to be found here, though the massed traditional effect can throw up 
beyond artifice the real whole and poetic structure, so that the feeling is of the 
modern landscape rather than the clipped yew of the 18th century quadrangle. 
Most poets come into their talents on the footprints of the preceding generation, 
they do not love poetry but a certain kind of poetry, meaning some technique that 
released them into words before they brought their own individual qualifications 
to bear on their matter. Dr Davie, on the contrary, seems to love the metric and 
definite patterns given to the language by the genius of its older versifiers, and 
metrically his intentions seem to be to consolidate those rather than invent others. 
That is all right, too, since his particular talent seems to fit. 


All of his poems, or almost all, seem to have a quality of enormous aptness. 
Wit, in its 18th century application of the term, is the shaper of each. But for that 
very reason, the poet seems often to be outside the poem, in the Brecht manner of 
playmaking. There is some dis-association, if I may put it that way, and at a 
time when we expect absolute fusion between a man and his poem, it is sometimes 
disconcerting. I do not say that poems are made of feelings, but I think the best 
poems must use feelings if the fable is to be effective; and to use feelings is to 
appear to be the feelings we use, to embody them, as the phrase has it. One real 
reason for this is that there is always present and ready to be called upon by the 
poet a corpus of emotion which is not to be disdained simply because it is not the 
response required by the intellectual structure of the poem. Response necessarily 
is a mixed affair, and emotion or feeling of any kind usually finds the shadow of 
a corollary somewhere in the head. In other words, in seeking its reason for being 
moved, it approaches the poem from another, if secondary, direction, and the 
answer it gives to the poem may exist in this mere seeking for a reply to itself. 


And this, I fancy, has been put better, and in his own way, by Dr. Davie. 


I’d have the spark that leaps upon the gun 
By one short fuse, electrically clear; 
And all be done before you’ve well begun. 
(It is reverberations that you hear.) 


I’m doing this book badly because I feel behind this poet a critic enormously 
wise and who knows exactly where he is going. The main strength of the book, 
however, as I see it, lies in quite a small number of poems where the poet is excited 
beyond himself by his own imagery. One poem I remember after several years, 
since I came upon it first in some periodical, which he calls POEM AS 
ABSTRACT. Here is the second part of it: 

No trowelled matron but a rigger’s mate, 
The pile-high poet has no time to brood. 
He steps the mast; it does not germinate. 
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Not for ingestion but to frame the air 
He flies the spar that even winter’s tree 
In green ambition cannot grow so spare. 


The orange dangles, drops, and comes again. 
To make a fruit he has to be a fruit, 
A globe of pulp about a pip of pain. 


But tiptoe cages lofted in a day 
(To make a grid he has to make a grid) 
Have come unprecedented, and to stay. 


If poems make a style, a way of walking 
With enterprise, should not a poet’s gait 
Be counties wide, his stride, the pylons stalking? 


Another book, nearest to us in theme with its mountain landscapes and lost 
small villages, is a book from Wales by R. S. Thomas, a young clergyman, many 
of whose poems have appeared in the DUBLIN MAGAZINE. Mr. Thomas bears 
the brunt of persona] loneliness in a community where his pastoral duties have 
forced upon him a traditional and figured mask. His business, as the people see 
it, is to be above them, a sort of invocation-maker at need, one who legalises their 
love-beds, opens some unseen and unbelievable gateway for them at life’s end, 
and inbetweentimes baptises their offspring and officiates for them of a Sunday. 
He is expected to hector and to heat, but not to intrude, not to interfere. He is 
expected to be officially deaf and blind to be always an office and never a person. 

But a sacred kingship of that kind demands absolute belief all round. His 
office has scored great welts on this poet. His ministry has become his theme. And 
it is harsh and dominating. And very single. The poet, however, in spite of the 
exceptions who have worn the holy orders with the laurel entwined, is at heart a 
very lay person; and in this poet, too, can be seen the saving grace of sympathy 
with what some call original sin—meaning how the body inclines to its most 
natural appetites. Coming to a parish, he discovered a people; and fighting for 
the over-soul in them, he found also the older under-pinning, the primal person 
who thinks only in terms of the barest requisites, food, houseroom, fire and 
woman, and generally in that order of needs. 

There is anger in his voice often, and the hectoring of a parson’s pain. 

I know now, many a time since 

Hurt by your spite or guile that is more sharp 
Than stinging hail and treacherous 

As white frost forming after a day 

of smiling warmth, that your uncouthness has 
No kinship with the earth, where all is forgiven, 
All is requited in the seasonal round 

Of sun and rain, healing the year’s scars. 

I could tell the poet, of course, that his image of the peasant is biassed by 
his mission and by his own romantic necessities which bid him live up to the land- 
scape and be lyrical. A hard grind may wear away a man’s nose for the obvious 
beauties of things, but in the limited vocabulary of the sensations all men are 
more or less at home, and a ploughman on a fine day may be ploughing an 
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altogether different furrow from the one under his feet, one to which there are no 
words nor even the hint of a pictorial image. I think the wordless allow the sub- 
conscious to do their thinking for them, such as it is, while with the mind they 
engage their local world where is their habitation and their names. Mr. Thomas 
catches a hint of this also in one of the best lyrics in the book. 


Scarcely a street, too few houses 
To merit the title . . . 
This last outpost of time past. 


So little happens; the black dog 
Cracking his fleas in the hot sun 

Is history. Yet the girl who crosses 
From door to door moves to a scale 
Beyond the bland day’s two dimensions. 


Stay, then, village, for round you spins 
On slow axis a world as vast 

And meaningful as any poised 

By great Plato’s solitary mind. 


Another way of poetry is A WAY OF LOOKING, a book by Elizabeth 
Jennings, whose work I have been meeting here and there in various periodicals 
with great pleasure. Her method divides the world like a lens, and what we see is 
outlined firmly and exactly determined. Thought, indeed with its concomitant 
feelings, are a kind of divulged landscape, and complex because of analysis rather 
than appearance. In the name poem of the book, Miss Jennings makes her point. 


It is the association after all 

We seek, we would retrace our thoughts to find 

The thought of which this landscape is the image, 
Then pay the thoughts and not the landscape homage. 
It is as if the tree and waterfall 

Had their first roots and source within the mind. 


But something plays a trick upon the scene: 
A different kind of light, a stranger colour 
Flows down on the appropriated view. 
Nothing within the mind fits. This is new. 
Thought and reflection must begin again 
To fit the image and to make it true. 


Formally, too, in something like the search of the Quietest, the woman makes 
way towards the lover. There are delicate areas of footsteps in such a poem as 
Tribute: 

Sometimes the tall poem leans across the page 
And the whole world seems near 
And none else is necessary then . . . 


Are you remote, then, when words play their part 


With a fine arrogance within the poem? 
Will the words keep all else outside my heart, 
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Even you, my test of life and gauge? 
No, for you are that place where poems find room, 
The tall abundant shadow on my page. 


Since Laura Riding, indeed, there has been no woman-poet as promising. 
This is water stilled to take the large images of what passes to and fro. No man 
dares to be passive in such a way. 

Other tongues, other tensions. There is Mr. Alec Craig, Mr. C. Denis Pegge, 
Mr. Clive Sansom, voices swelling the chorus outside the temple, and catching an 
occasional eddy of the mystery within. Mr. Craig, of the three, is the most 
involved in the moment, he needs a firmer discipline of distance to achieve the 
cohesion of man and word which is art. But his stuff is lively, has some verbal 
wit, and when he ceases to brush the weights away too lightly, he might surprise 
himself. As it is the world’s problems are already and all in his head, but he has 
not put them through the sieves of deeper feeling. He writes verse like an excellent 
journalist. And IJ think his gift is greater. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 


By A. J. Leventhal. 


JUDGEMENT ON JAMES O'NEILL. By Francis MacManus. Abbey Theatre playing 
at the Queen’s Theatre. 

INTIMATE RELATIONS. By Jean Cocteau. Olympia Theatre. 

HEARTBREAK House. By Bernard Shaw. Gate Theatre. 

Room SERvicE. By John Murray and Allen Boretz. Dublin Globe Theatre 
playing at the Gaiety Theatre. 


Francis MacManus, an esteemed and established novelist, made a brave effort 
to change his normal medium of expression with his play, Judgement on James 
O’ Neill. He approached his task with the high distain shown by even the greatest 
practisers of the theatrical craft in not troubling to invent an original plot. This 
revolves round a harsh father exhorting unreasonable obedience from his adult 
daughter with the aid of his ashplant. The latter is involved in a clandestine love- 
affair with her father’s farm-hand (no implication here of the attraction of her 
gamekeeper to Lady Chatterley). We are introduced to a Trumpetman (a kind of 
Gabriel proxy for a god out of the machine) who seems at home in the eerie grave- 
yard where the scene is laid and where the action takes place and through whose 
miraculous machinations the ghosts of the father’s immediate progenitors, his 
youthful sweetheart and their love-child rise from their graves. This to show the 
dreaming, stubborn parent, who lies unconscious as a result of a fall, that the 
pattern of his own life might be re-enacted disastrously if he did not lay aside his 
pride and hearken to the call of young love. 
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The play would have achieved its target if the author had not allowed his 
characters to sway this way and that in the manner of the full-sized novel. The 
father forgets the implication of his dream when he wakes and reaches once more 
for his ashplant (Nietzsche’s whip, indispensable when dealing with women). 
However, approaching death and a ministering priest bring him reluctantly to a 
civilised recantation. 

The dialogue moved with a smooth ease and made us wish that more young 
playwrights had even half of Mr. MacManus’s skill in writing and the play, though 
a bit untidy, showed clearly that the author with this experience would do better 
next time. He was on occasion served badly in production. Ghosts are delicate 
things to portray on a stage but the idea of decking them out in different colours 
in the vision scene was an unhappy one. They looked like dancers in some macabre 
ballet. Lord Byron seemed to have little doubt as to how spirits should be 
apparelled : 

For all the fashions of the flesh stick long 
By people in the next world, where unite 
All the costumes since Adam’s. . . . 


Again, the audience was prompted to ill-timed laughter when the father made 
his last confession to the priest in whispered mime on one side of the stage whilst 
on the other his daughter wrangled noisily with her lover. 

Eamon Guailli, as the father, James O’Neill, raged and rampaged in the 
accepted Abbey treatment of this now rather conventional type—the farmer 
rooted in the land as in himself. As the wife, Brid Ni Loinsigh was dutifully meek 
and self-effacing. Maureen, the daughter, in Doirin Ni Mhaidin’s hands was 
credible, showing that despite her fear of her father she had inherited something 
of his desire for dominion and at the end of the play it seemed that her vacillating 
class-conscious lover (played by Pilib O Floinn with mingled subservience and 
near-arrogance) would be likely to get the worst of it when relations became 
strained in the married bliss that awaited them. 

Mr. MacManus is a distinguished novelist and no mean poet and gives us his 
first play. Jean Cocteau, however, has ranged over all the arts and in his later 
phase entered scintillatingly into the very heart of contemporary entertainment 
by making and directing films of outstanding ingenuity. Cocteau is the slave of 
his own originality. A cliché doesn’t exist either in his vocabulary or his invention. 
His name appended to any work is an earnest of novelty if not of Matthew 
Arnold’s high-seriousness. Not that he is just a playboy lightly, if luminously, 
toying with the arts. He might have been just that in the early twenties when he 
brought surrealism to the footlights with his mime-ballet Le Boeuf sur le Toit 
(the Nothing-doing-Bar) or issued those witty broadsheets which he called Le Coq 
when he came under Dadaist influence. Cocteau has had something to say all 
through his life and the years have not dimmed the brilliance of his manner of 
saying it. 

In Intimate Relations we have a situation startling even to the Gallic mind 
and altogether alien to Irish life. A father and son unwittingly share the same 
mistress who is compelled under duress to invent a third lover in order, against 
her will, to induce the son to desist from carrying out his intention of marrying her. 
A further unusual complication is the relationship of the young lover which, as 
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acted, trembled on the brink of incest. The mother dominates the scene with a 
noisy neuroticism as she fulminates from the rostrum of her bed, dying spectacu- 
larly on the stage as a result of self-administered poison. She thus clears the way 
for her son’s marriage and for her scheming spinster sister who has nursed a life- 
long passion for the now liberated husband. The plot, impossible as it seems, works 
itself out through the sheer persistence of the author to make the incredible real 
by means of acute character drawing. 


One felt that the play suffered in translation and that sentences sounding 
incongruous might have been more natural in the original French and the added 
native social background. Freda Jackson, as the mother Yvonne, was not afraid 
to be tragic in an exacting rdéle to which she gave all the hysteria the lines 
demanded; she attracted sympathy despite her part which involved slovenly habits 
and a pathological selfishness. Michael, the son, was played by Francis Hall, with 
a sometimes embarrassing bounce, whilst Madeleine, in the uncomfortable 
situation of having to palliate her infidelity to both Michael and his father, had 
her thankless task not too confidently interpreted by Annette Milsom. Philip 
Morant, as the father, adequately stressed the weakness of his character, for he 
only acts under the influence of his sister-in-law, whose callous scheming was 
quietly underlined by Kathleen Helme. 

The Olympia Theatre management deserve the thanks of Dublin audiences 
for making it possible for them to see Cocteau in his most skilful and inventive 
mood. 


There was a time when dear old ladies used to write to G. B. S. with their 
interpretations of Heartbreak House until he was driven to reply in one of his 
inevitable postcards that anyone’s guess was as good as his own. We no longer 
regard this play as solemn art lovers examine a problem picture or a surrealist 
distraction. It fits perfectly into the evolution of the Shaw oewvre—the pre-St. 
Joan period. Edmund Wilson has pointed out that we can see in this work that 
characteristic feature of his most moving scenes in which the saint is opposed to 
worldly antagonists. Here Shotover and Hector Hushabye give voice to their 
antagonism towards the forces that appear to have them at their mercy. They 
assert they must win power of life and death over them. ‘‘There is enmity between 
our seed and their seed. They know it and act on it, strangling our souls. They 
believe in themselves. When we believe in ourselves we shall kill them. . . . We 
kill the better half of ourselves every day to propitiate them’’. 


There is a note of actuality and the contemporary scene in all this which 
makes this revival by Longford Productions at the Gate Theatre an opportune 
one. Shaw had a premonition of the atom bomb age and its problems and that he 
made a seafaring man mingle the experience of a life on the ocean wave with a 
Fabian approach does not detract from the effectivness of his message. 


There was a fine performance by Chnstopher Casson as Shotover. This 
sensitive actor never fails to hold us by his diction and sincerity. There was a 
general high standard of acting by the other members of the cast but special 
emphasis must be laid on the finished performance by Eve Watkinson as Mrs. 
Hushabye. She has matured into an actress of distinction. Dan O’Connell handled 
a polished production without fussiness. 
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The Globe Theatre Company rented the Gaiety to show us that the local 
boys and girls can put on a fast-moving American farce with the same slickness 
as the Broadway guys. Whether the effort was worth the loss of breath is another 
matter. It was a shemozzle about a theatrical company keeping the bailiffs at bay. 
Joe Lynch (Radio Eireann comic) carried the funny load on his broad, willing 
back and covered up the mounting discomfiture caused by his creditors with a 
ceaseless ratatat of not so wise cracks. Character does not matter in most farces 
and the unbelievable author of the play within the play, on whom, after many 
trials and naturaly in the last act, that swell dame fortune smiles, was in Donal 
Donnelly’s confident keeping. It was good to see Paul Farrell again and to be 
given a chance to admire his adaptability. Disguising himself with an accent 
straight out of Manhattan (easy for him with his natural nasalisation), he bawled 
and cooed as the hotel manager according as the monetary temperature of his 
persistent guests went up or down. 

There can be no question of the talent possessed by the members of this 
company; it is a pity it should have been wasted on such trivial stuff. One word 
more. Genevieve Lyons looked lovely but she never stayed on the stage long 
enough. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


Thirty Years. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 
Paintings by Greta Bowen. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 
Paintings by Henry Healy. The Dublin Painters’ Gallery. ’ 

Few, even of those who are interested in painting, give any thought to the 
function of the gallery owner or dealer in contemporary work. Most people, 
mistakenly, accept him as a business man like any other, except that he deals in 
pictures rather than more prosaic commodities. Some, admittedly the more naive 
and sentimental, visualise him as introducing a gross commercial element between 
pure-souled artists and a public clamouring for culture. Of course, the art dealer 
can adopt a purely commercial attitude, ensuring supply to fulfill an existing 
demand, treating his wares impersonally as commodities, acting solely as middle- 
man with profit as his sole aim. But he can be, and I must say, usually is, far 
more than a business man; and if he be a man of culture, enterprise and judg- 
ment, do more to advance a community culturally in his chosen sphere than any 
other single individual, and certainly more effectively than the efforts of educators, 
councils or committees. These reflections have been called forth by the Exhibition, 
entitled Thirty Years, which, unhappily, marks the end of a period during which 
Victor Waddington made his Dublin Galleries the centre of painting in Ireland. 
Looking over the exhibition, which contains almost two hundred works, and 
thinking back to the beginning of that period when Irish painting was virtually 
stagnant, one sees how much Victor Waddington has contributed to the change. 
One has only to consider that the greater number of painters and sculptors, 
confident, established, many of them recognised internationally as well as at 


home, are indebted to him for their initial encouragement and earliest recognition 
of their talents. 
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When Victor Waddington opened his Galleries public taste in Ireland was 
either non-existent or ultra conservative. The Royal Hibernian Academy was the 
dominant influence. The painter of originality who wanted to experiment could 
do so, as it were, in vacuo if he chose; he had no access to a public, even if a 
public prepared for unfamiliar work existed. Without disdaining the work of the 
Academic School, Waddington, over the years and almost imperceptibly at first, 
created a wider appreciation of painting. Without bigotry or any narrow-minded 
insistence on any particular ‘‘ism’’, he has always, at considerable financial risk 
and at an even greater expenditure of time, consideration and effort, set out to 
foster and encourage the young painter of originality and talent. In the Wadding- 
ton Galleries these painters found encouragement in their first one-man shows 
and benefited by the far more than local prestige which, over the years, gradually 
accrued to his efforts. Even more, within recent years he has contributed much 
to the education of public taste at home by organising numerous exhibitions of 
painters, sculptors, and ceramists from abroad, strengthening our all too tenuous 
links with the contemporary culture of Europe; also, he has exerted himself to 
make contemporary Irish work known in the more populous European and 
American centres. 

It is therefore with the greatest regret that, as an art critic over a good deal 
of the period covered, must possibly view this retrospective exhibition as a 
prelude to the closing of the Waddington Galleries, or at least to its last days 
under the personal direction of Victor Waddington. 

Any attempt at a general assessment of the Exhibition would involve, in effect, 
a survey of contemporary Irish painting; detailed criticism of this valedictory 
show would be endless and here out of place. One can say only that here is vigour 
and variety, originality without self-conscious striving, interesting experimentation 
without degeneration into the freakish. One is aware that each painter has felt 
himself free to develop his own talent without reference to any tyrannical precon- 
ceptions, whether academic or modern. The show is a fitting monument to thirty 
years of effort and has this consolation for us in showing that with so much 
achieved Victor Waddington’s influence on Irish painting cannot readily fade. 

To describe Greta Bowen as a primitive (as John Hewitt does in his introduc- 
tion to the catalogue) in the same category as that much publicised and genuine 
primitive, the American Grandma Moses, is to rob art-criticism of an essential 
word, used today to describe a specific type of painting. Miss Bowen, for all her 
naivete, is a mannered painter who has consciously adopted a particular stylistic 
idiom to express an individual vision. The fact that both vision and idiom have 
strong affinity with those found in the work of children of roughly between the 
ages of twelve and fourteen, the bold, unrealistic colour, dramatic composition, 
perspective treated arbitrarily, but by no means absent, do not make for a 
primitive in any sense of the word. The genuine primitive is prevented from being 
a full blown realist only by his lack of technique. He goes all out to paint literally 
what he sees; or even when his purpose is narrative his goal is the appearance of 
actuality. Miss Bowen makes no attempt to reproduce the real; her exclusive 
use of pure colour is sufficient proof of that. Her goal is rather a fusion of the 
Imaginative and the decorative, express boldly, simply and without self- 
consciousness. In spite of her carefree and uncultivated technique, most of her 
work is, if its kind, eminently successful; sometimes achieving quite unexpectedly 
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powerful effects as, for instance in the feeling of lush and padded comfort of The 
Happy Family; or in the macabre tension of The Wake. Of her thirty-six 
canvasses; I liked best The Black Donkey for its nice architecture and harmonious 
colour as the vehicle for poetic feeling. Very occasionally she tends to overcrowd 
her canvasses, or to wilfully jumble her perspective for no apparent reason. Both 
faults are evident in Duck Pond, Bellevue. 

Visits to Spain and Holland seem to be responsible for some startling changes 
in the recent work of Henry Healy; but whether the change is indicative of 
permanent advance remains to be seen. One or two works, of widely different 
tendency, suggest that it might; others appear merely stock reactions to colourful 
Spain. Perhaps I am prejudiced; but to my mind the painter who pursues his 
material geographically is nearly always suspect. The new scene rarely makes a 
new painter; while the exotic subject may give his work a superficial interest 
which has nothing to do with painting as such. On the other hand we might 
remember how his life in the south brought Van Gogh’s painting to its full flower. 
Healy’s travels have given rise to works in a variety of styles, most of them 
unrelated to his earlier work. The fantasy and caricature of the Volendamers is 
quite new for him; but one feels that this kind of freedom is possible only to the 
intimate of a particular environment if it is to escape superficiality. Toledo, with 
its colourful figures and dramatic contrasts between brilliant light and sombre blue 
shadow, is stock romanticism. Most successful of those Reisebilder, and ones that 
may point a way to his future development, are his warm coloured and well 
composed Spanish Journey; or, in a very different manner, the soaring forms and 
briliant colour of Monnikendam. The Exhibition contains also a number of 
pictures in his earlier manner, painted with a palette predominantly cool and 
always consistent. In pictures like Howth Harbour or Lower Exchange Street he 
achieves a limited, if not very original, perfection. On the whole I think ‘we should 
welcome his attempt to break new ground and before pronouncing judgment wait 
to see his new-found freedom of expression applied to more familiar material. 


IN MEMORIAM 


P. S. O hEigeartaigh. 


Ordid aduirt Cathal O Seandin os cionn uaighe P. S. Ui Eigeartaigh san rethg 
i aTigh Mallog, Baile Atha Chath, la an adhlactha 19 Mi na Nollag, 1955. 

Abhar bréin mhoir duinn uilig inniu bas an fhir a bhfuil a chorp marbh curtha 
anois san uaigh seo—Padraig Sdirséal O hE igeartaigh. 

Fior-Eireannach a bhi ann: mor san ghra aige ar a thir dhtchais, mor san 
teagasc a thug se duiiinne a bhi nios dige na é fhéin, mor ina chuid scribhinni, i 
n-aisti agus i léirmheasta agus ina leabhraibh, mor san eolas agus san meas aige 
ar ldair agus ar stair na hEireann, mor i ndfospdireacht agus i neamhspleachas 
intinne, agus mor san sar-obair a rinne sé 6 this na h-aoise seo ar son ar dtire agus 
ar son saoirse na h-Eireann. 
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Neart agus beoacht agus modh direach cruinn i ngach aon rud aduirt sé is 1 
ngach aon rud a scriobh sé—agus uaireanta beagan, fosta, den tsearbhas. 

Agus thar-gach rud eile, fior-naisiintai a bhi ann a rinne a dhiceall 1 gconai 6 
aimsir Pharnell go dti aimsir Ui Ghriofa agus Ui Choileain chun Eire a dheighilt 
6 Impireacht na Breataine. 

I Londain Shasan do d’oibrigh sé go dian de 16 ig d’oiche i gConradh na 
Gaedhilge, san Dungannon Club agus Sinn Féin, agus i mBrdathaireacht na 
Poblachta. Ar na cairde agus na comradai a bhi ag obair leis thall ansin bhi an 
Dr.. Marcus O Riain, Finin den tsean-ghlin, Roibeard O Fhloinn as Béal Feirste, 
Padraic O Conaire, Séamus O Conghaile—as Béal Feirste dé, fosta—Liam P. 
O Riain, agus Con © Liathain as Corcaigh. 

Sinne ata ag éirf aosta anois ni thig linn dearmad a dhéanamh go raibh se ina 
bhall d’Ard-Chomhairle na Brathaireachta agus ina bhall den Chomhairle 
Naisiunta de Shinn Féin. Agus is cuimhin linn an corr chroi agus an spreagadh 
chinn a fuaireamar uaidh sna paipéir The Republic, The Peasant agus Insh 
Nation, Sinn Féin agus Insh Freedom, agus sna paipéir fa n-a stiurti fhein, Ax 
tEiveanach i Londain agus An Saoghal Gaolach agus The Separatist i mBaile Atha 
Cliath. 

Ni décha go ndéanfar dearmad ach oiread ar na leabhra a scriobh sé ar stair 
na hEireann le linn Ui Néill Mhoir agus Eilise, banrion, ar an Mistéalach agus 
Fire Og, ar Thomas O Cléirigh, Finin, ar Thraolach Mac Suibhne, agus ar a 
magnum opus 6 Eiri-Amach Nochad a hOcht go h-aimsir an Chonartha idir Dail 
Eireann agus Rialtas na Breataine. 

Anois is aris ni raibh seisean agus cuid dinn ar aon intinn ar roinnt de na 
ceisteanna seo agus de na tuairmi seo—bhi cuid dinn, b’fheidir, chomhair a bheith 
chomh ceanndana is chomh righin le P. S. fhéin. 

Agus inar measc annseo inniu ta daoine ata an-bhuioch de fan eolas is fan 
mheas a bhi aige are shaothar na bhfili naisiinta is na ndramai, fan réamhra a 
chuir sé le litreacha na bhFinini agus fan a chuid scribhinni san Dublin Magazine 
ar leabhra an Phiarsaigh, Mhic Easmainn agus laochra Gael a cuireadh ’un bais 
i ndiaidh Eiri-Amach na Casca. 

A dhaoine uaisle, fagamais ar mbeannacht leis—agus Slan le Padraig Sairséal. 


JAMES COUSINS AND MARGARET COUSINS 
AN APPRECIATION 


James Henry Sproull Cousins died on 20th February, 1956 in Madanapalle, India. 
Margaret Elizabeth Cousins, his wife, died on 11th March, 1954, in Adyar, Madras. 


They were married on 8th April, 1903. 


James Cousins was born in Belfast, 22nd July, 1873. He became interested 
at an early age in poetry, and his first volume “‘Ben Madighan and Other Poems’’ 
was published by Marcus Ward & Co., in Belfast, in 1894. He collaborated with 
others, S. K. Cowan, W. M. Knox, L. J. McQuilland, W. T. Anderson and J. J. 
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Pender, in the publication of ‘‘Sung by Six’’, published by R. Aitken and Co., 
Belfast, in 1896. About that time he was given a copy of AE’s (Geo. W. Russell) 
‘‘Homeward Songs by the Way’’ to read and this, and some of W. B. Y’s early 
poetry, seems to have turned his attention to the literary movement in Dublin. 


Secretly, he became connected with the Gaelic League and began the study 
of Irish. This brought him into connection with a new set of friends, including 
Francis Joseph Bigger, Dr. St. Clair Boyd, Alice Milligan and Dr. Douglas Hyde, 
and in 1897 he came to Dublin, where ‘“‘The Legend of the Blemished King and 
other Poems’’ was published by Bernard Doyle of 9, Upper Ormond Quay, in 
1897. 


In Dublin he rapidly got in touch with those associated with the beginning of 
the new Irish Literary Movement and entered actively into that movement. 


One of his first contacts was to go with Thomas G. Keohler to meet George W. 
Russell in his Rathmines home ,and he became a frequent visitor to AE’s home 
after that. 


On one of his occasional visits to Belfast, at this period, he met George 
Roberts, and was instrumental in bringing him to Dublin, where the latter eventu- 
ally founded the well-known publishing house of Maunsel & Co., Ltd. 


Early in the new century he met the brothers Fay; was friendly with Signor 
Esposito and collaborated with him in providing libretti for his music. One such 
was ‘‘The Washer at the Ford’’, which he wrote into the music script of Esposito 
to send to Denis O’Sullivan, who sang it to a large audience. 


He took an active part in the Irish National Theatre Society at this time, 
with several plays which were performed, viz:- ‘‘The Sleep of the King’’, ‘“‘The 
Racing Lug’’, ‘‘The Sword of Dermot’’, etc. One of his plays, “‘Sold’’, was after- 
wards published by Arthur Griffith in a Christmas number of ‘“‘The United 
Irishman’. 


At this time he met Patraic Colum, who had just come up to Dublin, and 


not long afterwards, Dudley Digges, James Stephens, Mary Walker and Sara 
Allgood. 


His frequent visits to AE interested him in theosophy, and in October, 1902 
he heard Mrs. Annie Besant give a lecture on ‘‘Theosophy and Ireland’’, which 


had an important influence on him and, later, led to many important decisions in 
his life. 


In that same year his future wife, Margaret Elizabeth Gillespie, took the 
degree of Bachelor of Music in the Royal University of Ireland. He married her 
on the gth April, 1903, and from that time on their home in Sandymount became 
a rendezvous for many of their friends already mentioned:- the Fays, George 
Roberts, Thomas Keohler, G. W. Russell, Padraic Colum, Dudley Digges, etc., 


including James Joyce, Thomas MacDonagh the poet, and W. J. Lawrence, the 
. Shakespearean student. 


Cousins and his wife became vegetarians as soon as they started a home 
together, and became actively engaged in the formation of the first Irish 
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Vegetarian Society, which had as its headquarters the Vegetarian Restaurant 
started by a Belfast man in College Street, which became a recognised meeting 
place for many of the literary celebrities of the time, such as George W. Russell, 
etc. The lecturers brought over from England brought the Cousins into touch with 
all kinds of reform ideas and personalities. 


They both became deeply interested in the Women’s Suffrage Movement. 
Mrs. Cousins went to England and took an active part in the movement there, 
with Christina Pankhurst and others, undergoing imprisonment. Mrs. Cousins 
came back to Dublin and, with Mrs. Hanna Sheehy Skeffington and the latter’s 
husband, started the movement in Ireland, when Mrs. Cousins, with several 
others, was imprisoned in Tullamore Jail. 


In 1905, Cousins left the office where he had worked since his arrival in 
Dublin, and obtained a position as Master in The High School, Harcourt Street, 
under the then Headmaster, William Wilkins. He found that Charles Johnston, a 
founder of the first ‘“Dublin’’ Lodge of the Theosophical Society, and W. B. Yeats 
had been pupils there at one time. Amongst others who were there during 
Cousins’s period were the two sons of AE, a son of T. W. Rolleston, a son of 
Standish O’Grady, two sons of the authoress, Katherine Tynan, and two sons of 
the Headmaster. The last afterwards became closely connected with the Vegetarian 
movement. 


The years of their married life were packed with many experiences all over 
the world. 


In October, 1904, on the application of George W. Russell, Mrs. Russell and 
seven others, a charter was issued by Colonel Olcott, then President of the 
Theosophical Society in Adyar, to re-form a Lodge of the Society in Dublin, the 
original lodge having seceded some years before. This Lodge met regularly in 
Dublin for about five years; until after the death of Colonel Olcott. Then, for 
persona] reasons, its charter was surrendered. On this happening, James Cousins, 
who had in 1908 become a member of a London Lodge, invited Mrs. Annie 
Besant, the new President, over to Dublin to lecture. She spoke, in October, 1909, 
in the Contemporary Club and in the Molesworth Hall. As a result of these 
meetings a ‘“‘Dublin’’ Lodge, of the Society in Adyar, was re-formed for the third 
time, and two others in Ireland. Mr. and Mrs. Cousins started on a very active 
period in connection with them. 


In 1912, changes in their life brought them to Liverpool. While there they 
decided to offer their services to Mrs. Besant. Their offer was accepted and, in 
1915, they sailed for India. 


During the following years they had many interesting experiences; he as 
master and head of the Collge of Mananapalle, and as a Director of Art to the 
Maharajah of Travancore, for which he received the ancient Sanscrit title of 
Kulapati (teacher of multitudes) and was presented with the Verra Srinkhala 
(bracelet of heroism) with the ceremonial robe, the highest honour in the gift of 
the Maharajah. He also went to Tokyo, Japan, as a master of English in the 
University there and was given the honorary title of D.Litt. 
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In 1930/2 he lectured in a number of Colleges in the U.S.A., and spread the 
knowledge of the Irish Literary Movement far and wide. In 1933 he returned to 
India. After his return he took up his art work, and co-operated with Rukmini 
Devi (Mrs. George Arundale) in her work for Kalakshetra (a place dedicated to 
art). Later he and his wife co-operated in the story of their life together, called 
‘‘We Two Together’, which was published, in 1950, by Ganesh & Co. (Madras) 
ite. 


During the same period his wife started the Women’s Suffrage Movement in 
India. In recognition of her work she was appointed first Woman Magistrate, in 
Madras; President of the All-India Women’s Conference, 1936; she was author 
of ‘“‘The Awakening of Asian Womanhood’’, “‘The Music of the Orient and 
Occident’’ and ‘‘Indian Womanhood Today’’. She served as Chairman, Board of 
Studies in Western Music, University, Madras; and she was one of the chief 
organisers of the first All-Asian Women’s Conference. 

POA, “Pt 


BOOK REVIEWS 


W. W. GreG: The Shakespeare First Folio. Its Bibliographical and Textual 
History. Oxford: Clarendon Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 42s. 
Mr. William Shakespeares Comedies, Histories, & Tragedies. A facsimile edition 
prepared by Helge Kokeritz. With an Introduction by Charles Tyler Prouty. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. {4 4s. 

Of the different departments of twentieth-century Shakespeare studies the 
bibliographical has considerable claims to have made the greatest contribution to 
our knowledge of Shakespeare’s work. The bibliographical method, as applied to 
the study of a Shakespeare play, is concerned with the material circumstances 
of the transmission of the text from the author’s manuscript to the extant printed 
version or versions. It involves, among other things, the examination of evidence 
relating to Elizabethan and Jacobean printing practices, to theatrical manuscripts 
of the period and their transcripts; and it necessarily includes a study of the 
various agencies such as censorship and copyright which may in different ways 
have affected the transmission. It is now clear that a wide range of textual 
problems to which earlier critics were unable to give a satisfactory answer can 
be solved by such an approach. Among those who have contributed to the develop- 
ment of this line of inquiry Sir Walter Greg is clearly pre-eminent. Although other 
scholars, most notably Pollard and McKerrow, have made valuable contributions, 
it is Greg who has done most to develop the bibliographical approach; and it is 
owing to him more than to anyone else that it now has such a generally recognized 
importance. 

The Shakespeare First Folio, Greg tells us in the Preface, ‘‘was originally 
planned as an introduction to a facsimile of the volume. The scheme for a facsimile 
fell through, but the introduction got itself written in an extended form and now 
appears independently’’. We are very fortunate that the abandonment of the plan 
for a facsimile (owing, Greg has later informed us, to the realization of the 
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Clarendon Press that it was impossible to produce a reliable facsimile at the 
popular price intended) did not lead to the abandonment of the introduction; for 
we have here a masterly discussion, such as only Greg could have given us, of 
the many diverse and complex problems which the First Folio presents. In a 
short review it is not possible to do more than indicate a few of the matters of more 
general interest. In the first chapter Greg examines among other things the 
theory, advanced by some earlier scholars but not now generally held, that the 
dedicatory epistle and the address ‘“To the great Variety of Readers’’, both of 
which are signed by Heminge and Condell, Shakespeare’s fellow actors, were in 
fact written by Ben Jonson. There is indeed no reason to suppose that Heminge 
and Condell actually wrote the epistle and the address. All we can be sure of is that 
they signed them and made available for the printing the manuscripts in the posses- 
sion of the King’s Men. And as Greg points out, while there may be no compelling 
reason to deny that Heminge and Condell were capable of the composition of the 
epistle and address, there is at the same time “‘a distinctly literary quality in the 
writing that suggests a practised hand’’. Jonson, on account of his commendatory 
poem included in the introductory matter and still more by his having been 
apparently commissioned to write the verses on the portrait, is known to have 
been in some way connected with the publication of the First Folio. The formid- 
able list of parallels in thought and phrasing, cited by Greg, between the epistle 
and address and passages in Jonson’s known works leaves, to my mind, no reason- 
able doubt that Jonson was the author. As regards the person who may be pre- 
sumed to have edited the First Folio under the general direction of Heminge and 
Condell, Greg suggests that possibly he was Edward Knight, who is known to 
have been at one time “‘book-keeper’’ to the King’s Men. But, as Greg himself 
observes, the evidence here is inconclusive. There is also a penetrating analysis 
of the question of copyright in the period. Greg holds, unlike Pollard, that ‘‘the 
only sense of ‘piracy’ that an Elizabethan stationer would have understood was 
the infringement of another stationer’s privilege or copyright’. There can be no 
doubt that Greg’s view is the correct one. While differing from Pollard on this 
matter and also some others, Greg endorses however what he calls Pollard’s 
‘“‘central position’’—his belief that “‘it is only to a few admittedly ‘bad’ quartos 
that the terms stolen and surreptitious can be applied and that the great majority 
are on the contrary of very high textual authority’’. These are but a few of the 
many points of general interest that Greg discusses with his customary acumen 
and judgment. As well, he discusses in detail the problems connected with the 
individual plays. While future research may, inevitably, alter some of his conclu- 
sions (and Greg himself stresses the provisional nature of a number of them), it 
can hardly detract from the great value of this book. It represents nothing less 
than the culmination of Shakespearan textual studies of the first half of the 
twentieth-century; and it must remain a massive landmark in the history of the 
study of the Shakespeare text. 

In the Preface to the Yale facsimile of the First Folio Professor Helge Kokeritz 
assures us that this facsimile ‘‘reproduces as faithfully and accurately as modern 
techniques permit the excellent copy in the possession of the Elizabethan Club of 
Yale University’’. He also remarks that “‘it is our hope that this handy facsimile 
edition of one of the greatest books in the English language will prove a valuable 
tool for scholars and students and a source of both pleasure and inspiration to 
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all those who would savor the impact of a volume which rarity denies to most 
of Shakespeare’s great audience in our time’’. Unfortunately this hope cannot be 
said to be capable of fulfilment. The method chosen for making the facsimile— 
that of line photo offset, which prints black on white—is one which is not so 
satisfactory as the collotype method, which gives the varying shades of the 
original. The difficulty of making an accurate facsimile by the line photo offset 
method is increased in the case of early books by the presence of ‘‘show-through’’ 
—the showing through of the print on one side of the page to the other—which 
in line photo offset tends to appear as a dirty smudge. In preparing the Yale 
facsimile an attempt was made, we are told, to remove “‘stains and show-through’’ 
—presumably by opaquing the negatives—but as the work has been carelessly 
done, punctuation marks, whole letters as well as parts of letters, and even 
printer’s signatures have disappeared in the process. Moreover the ‘‘show- 
through’’ in the print area, where it cannot be removed, sometimes makes the 
print almost unreadable, all the more so as the original has been reduced in size 
by approximately one-fifth. For these various reasons this facsimile is useless to 
“‘scholars and students’, and indeed to all those who would “‘savor the impact’’ 
of the First Folio. Purchasers of this volume will savour an impact, but it will not 
be that of the First Folio. 


NEw READINGS IN SHAKESPEARE. By C. J. Sisson. (No. VIII in ‘‘Shakespeare 
Problems’’ edited by J. Dover Wilson.). Cambridge University Press, 
19560. 2vols. 45s. the set. 

Professor C. J. Sisson in these two volumes discusses a number of the cruxes 
in the Shakespeare text which have attracted most attention in the present century. 
This discussion is interesting not only for itself but also because it, gives us 
Sisson’s reasons for a number of the readings he adopts in his important one- 
volume edition of the complete works, which appeared in 1954. He points out that 
the Authorized Version of Shakespeare has for long remained the Cambridge- 
Globe text of 1863-6; and he observes that one of the main purposes of New 
Readings in Shakespeare ‘‘is to furnish material for the consideration of the new 
generation of scholars at work upon the text, in a number of enterprises now in 
progress or about to be begun, on the long way leading to a new Authorized 
Version of Shakespeare’. While it is true, as Sisson here indicates, that Shake- 
speare textual studies are at present going through a period of marked transition, 
there is much to be said for a study which, like his, is limited to a consideration of 
individual readings. In the first place there seems at times a danger, in the present 
state of the study of the Shakespeare text, that a too narrowly bibliographical 
method for dealing with textual problems may, by reason of a somewhat 
mechanical approach, cause the need for taking into account literary values to be 
overlooked; and to this approach a study such as Sisson’s provides a corrective. 
In the second place, the text in editions in current use, including even the most 
recent, still bears many marks of the eighteenth century. Present day scholars are, 
it is true, deeply indebted to their predecessors of the eighteenth century, when 
Shakspeare scholarship may be said to have begun. Sisson himself emphasizes the 
debt of the present day scholar to them, and in particular to Edmond Malone (a 
graduate of Trinity College, Dublin and a member of the Irish Bar), whose work 
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is generally recognized as representing the culmination of eighteenth-century 
Shakespeare studies. An editor, however, has to beware of accepting uncritically 
emendations which were first proposed in the eighteenth century and which have 
come to seem part of the original text. The eighteenth century, with all its great 
virtues, had its own preconceptions about poetic diction, and it lacked, of course, 
the knowledge of the Elizabethan and Jacobean period which the scholar of today 
possesses. It is partly because ‘‘many a reading survives, even in recent editions, 
unperceived, unquestioned, in silence, as a legacy of the labours of an eighteenth- 
century editor’ that Sisson’s present careful re-examination of individual readings. 
is so valuable. 

The need for critical vigilance is well illustrated in sonnet 106. Here, in line: 
12, the eighteenth-century editor Capell amended still to skill, and he has been 
followed by nearly all editors. Sisson points out that this emendation, as well as 
being graphically implausible, ‘‘contradicts the whole trend of thought in the 
sonnet, whereas sill gives perfect sense in the context’’. He is, however, in no way 
prejudiced against eighteenth-century readings, and all of those he examines are 
judged with scrupulous care. He is thus prepared to accept Theobald’s well-known 
emendation in Antony and Cleopatra, I. iv. 46, of lacking in the phrase “‘lacking 
the varrying tyde’’ to lackeying, even though it might be argued that, strictly 
speaking, emendation here is not necessary 

Sisson, who can speak with unrivalled authority on all matters concerning 
Elizabethan and Jacobean handwriting, is always careful to consider readings 
according to their graphic plausibility, and he is able to suggest a number of 
convincing emendations which can claim greater graphic plausibility than some of 
those which are seemingly well-established. Thus in Timon of Athens, IV. iii. 12, 
we have the emendation, proposed by Collier and now generally accepted, of 
Brothers to rother’s. As Sisson observes, it is difficult to see how this emendation 
accounts for the initial B of Brothers, but it would be possible to misread wether 
as brother, and wether in addition gives excellent sense. On the other hand, he 
avoids the mistake of making graphic plausibility an essential condition for an 
acceptable emendation; for it is clear that errors in a text may arise in a number 
of ways, some of which may leave no trace. He is thus prepared to accept 
Dowden’s ‘“‘brilliant suggestion’ lock (the wrestling term) for Rocke in Cymbeline 
V. v. 262, despite the fact that the emendation has no graphical plausibility. 

Some of the most impressive of Sisson’s emendations are those which consist 
of the rearrangement of words or lines in obviously corrupt passages, for example 
in Antony and Cleopatra, IV. x. 1-9, where most editors have felt that a line or 
pharse must be missing. He is able to show that if we suppose the compositor’s 
copy to have had two marginal additions which the compositor incorrectly 
inserted, the passage yields perfect sense Again, he proposes an attractive solution 
to the classical crux in Hamlet, I. iv. 36-38: “‘the drarn of eale/ Doth all the noble 
substnace of a doubt/To his owne scandle’’. This solution consists simply in the 
transposition of of in line 37 and To in line 38, and the adoption of Keightley’s 
emendation of eale to evil. The passage thus amended gives good sense when we: 
remember that according to the usage of the time Doth to a doubt may mean 
“‘subjects to a suspicion’ 

Sisson’s great knowledge of Elizabethan and Jacobean legal records enables 

him to solve a number of difficult problems. He is, for example, with the help 
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of evidence given in a suit in Chancery, able to throw light on the mysterious 
“Lady of the Strachy’’ in Twelfth Night, II. v. 44-5, who “‘married the yeoman of 
the wardrobe’’. This evidence brings us into contact with William Strachey, the 
well-known voyager, who had at one time a part-share in the Blackfriars Theatre, 
and also into contact with a ‘“yeoman of the wardrobe’ in the shape of a tireman 
of the company there, whose name was Yeomans. Strachey did not die until 1621, 
and ‘‘if his widow in fact married Yeomans, then the reference must be a post- 
Shakespearian interpolation, for Shakespeare died in 1616’’. Although Sisson has 
not been able to find evidence of such a marriage, we can be sure, as he points 
out, that this reference ‘‘must have been introduced some years after the original 
prompt-book was prepared and put among the Company’s plays’’. 

These are but a few of the many points of interest in this work. All the 
readings which Sisson suggests demand the most careful consideration. It will be 
surprising if a large proportion of them do not find ultimate acceptance. 


Tue Man WuHo WaAs SHAKESPEARE. By Calvin Hoffman. Max Parrish. 15s. 

On May 2oth, 1593, Christopher Marlowe was arraigned before the Queen’s 
‘council on charges of Atheism. Some day between that and May 30th, he was 
in the country house of Thomas Walsingham, and in Deptford on May 30th where 
in a house of public resort he met his death at the hands of one Ingram Frizer, 
who, according to the evidence given at the coroner’s inquest on June Ist, which 
‘cleared him, stabbed the playwright in self defence. 

Mr. Hoffman’s thesis is that the man thus stabbed was not Marlowe, but some 
person unknown who had been lured there and killed, identified and buried as 
Marlowe by Marlowe’s friends, so that the playwright, in serious trouble for his 
opinions, could escape to the continent and assume another and safer identity. 
To bolster his argument, he proves that the Man who struck the fatal blow was a 
creature of Thomas Walsingham, that the man named Nicholas Skeres was a 
rascal of the same service, and the third, Robert Paley, a person employed 
constantly and questionably in businesses of a higher order by the same Walsing- 
ham. Paley, indeed, was a business front for Walsingham and his lady in many 
deals and it has been proved that he had just returned from one of these on the day 
he went to Deptford. 

All this is in evidence. And factually correct. The informations offered at the 
preliminary hearing of Marlowe’s trial is available also. It was proffered by the 
police spy, Richard Baines, and contains this interesting paragraph. 

“He saith likewise that he hath quoted a number of contrarieties out of the 
scriptures which he hath goven to some great men who in convenient time shall 
be named. When these things shall be called in question, the witnesses shall be 
produced.’’ 

Now let us see what Mr. Hoffman makes of all this. 

Walsingham, he avers, was a patron of Marlowe’s and a protector. The 
friendship between them was of a homosexual nature. They were lovers. Walsing- 
ham deliberately arranged the killing of a stranger on May 30th, suborned the 
Queen’s coroner, supplying his own bravoes to do the killing and to identify the 
body as Marlowe’s. In other words, a very shrewd and unscrupulous businessman, 
a married man too, was to put his head in a noose and his reputation into the 
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hands of three scoundrels who could inform on him at any time. And for what, 
for love, even if it were homosexual love, of his fellow man. 

He could have loved and admired the genius of Marlowe to distraction 
certainly. But on the evidence the connection between them was that Marlowe at 
some time did some secret service work and that this Walsingham was his contact 
with the Queen’s council. There is nothing whatsoever to show that Walsingham 
had the smallest interest in the arts. He seems to have been purely a most 
mercenary man, an Elizabethan Gangster, even to the hired cut-throats he 
employed. If he regarded Marlowe at all, it was only as one of the Frizers and 
Skeres and Paleys whom he used in his own way. 

So, as his ways were those of darkness, it would not have been to his profit 
or reputation if Marlowe had been questioned thoroughly on his life and associa- 
tions before the Queen’s council. He could have received a tip to that effect. It 
seems he had much profit from information received through some member or 
members of the same council. 

This being known to us, let us read the characters into the situation. This 
indicates that Walsingham had Marlowe murdered to shut him up. The presence 
of Robert Paley, weary as he must have been after his return from the Nether- 
lands, shows that he considered it of urgent importance. 

Another point. Had Marlowe escaped to Europe, his presence there could not 
have been hidden from the British Secret Service. It can be seen from those 
records how thoroughly wide-spread was this secret web and how closely the 
actions of British travellers were regarded. 

So, though Marlowe seems to have had talent enough to have written the 
later Shakespeare—Edward the Second, for instance, is more fluent than the 
historical opus of the Master, it seems on the face of it that he had no oppor- 
tunity to do so. 

I would like to think that he did live on into Lear and Othello and Hamlet 
and Antony, and that this Shakespeare mystery had been solved finally. For 
certainly there is a mystery. And so many mysterious hints that point to it. There 
is the 1616 quarto of Faustus, for instance, so wonderfully amended from that 
of 1604 as to be almost a new play in its maturity. Who altered it for the printing? 
Who invented the new Papal scenes, and introduced Benvolio Martino, and 
Frederick? And into scenes that have all the art of Shakespeare. And a new sense 
of Europe. 

The puzzle must go on. And this book be only another tale of Hoffman. But 
if life were just sensational literature, I confess I could fall easily for the Marlowe- 
Shakespeare figure. The talents are on the one large level. And Marlowe, after 
all, was the great initiator. 

PADRAIC FALLoN. 


YOuNG SAMUEL JOHNSON. By James L. Clifford. Heinemann. 30s. 

Although Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson is the greatest biography in the 
English language, its author has had scant due until recent years. He has been 
treated not only with condescension but, at times, with a measure of dislike. The 
sensational discovery, however, of his papers and Journals at Malahide Castle 
and at Fettercairn House in our own time has caused a reversal of critical opinion. 
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The genius of poor Bozzy has been recognised and so much interest has been 
concentrated on him that we have been inclined to neglect the subject of his life 
work. The fact remains, however, that, without Boswell’s note-taking, the 
personality of Dr. Johnson would have remained obscure and puzzling. He would 
have loomed among his contemporaries as a powerful talker, and that in itself we 
would have accepted as a remarkable fact, for Englishmen are notoriously ill at 
ease in conversation and accept intervals of silence without embarrassment. As 
Boswell rarely ventured to question the moody and eccentric Doctor regarding 
his early years of struggle and hardship, we have been left with only a few random 
details and anecdotes. Professor James L. Clifford, of Columbia University, has 
supplied a much needed want: he has given us a detailed account of the early 
years of Samuel Johnson, remarkable for its patient research and quiet devotion. 
As he points out, the contemporary material is limited and not quite satisfactory. 
We have Johnson’s own fragmentary account of his childhood, but the few records 
left by those who had known him in the years of his obscurity are too much 
coloured by his subsequent fame. It is fitting that Professor Clifford should have 
dedicated his biography to the memory of Percy Laithwaite and Aleyn Lyell 
Reade, both of whom were indefatigible investigators. Percy Laithwaite explored 
local records in Lichfield with amazing success, and Aleyn Lyell Reade published 
privately eleven volumes of his Johnsonian Gleanings. Professor Clifford himself 
has ransacked eighteenth-century news sheets and periodicals for his later chapters 
‘on Johnson’s years of servitude in Grub Street. 

Professor Clifford has avoided deliberately the psychoanalytic method and 
technical language which are now fashionable in the writing of biography. He 
writes in a simple, agreeable way, and is content to suggest rather than to expound 
mere theories. He depicts the circumstances of the early years of Johnson in his 
native town of Lichfield with remarkable vividness. We learn everything about the 
daily routine in Lichfield at the time, even the pet names of the Fire Brigade 
machines, which delighted the small boys, such as the “‘great engon’’, the ‘‘force 
engon’’, the “‘traddle engin’, the ‘“‘squirt engon’’. Moreover, ‘“‘there were the 
‘bachelor’s’ and the ‘virgin’s’ engines, though their separate properties were not 
set down for posterity’’. The book-shop in the Market Place, owned by Johnson’s 
father, was a prosperous business concern. Apart from books, the latest sermon 
or political pamphlet from London, there were various side-lines. ‘‘Letter paper 
and parchment, writing materials, ‘paper-hangings’, ‘fine French prints for stair- 
cases and large chimney-pieces; maps, large and small’—these were all part of his 
stock-in-trade. And from advertisements in the London newspapers it is evident 
that he also dealt in patent medicines’. The shop was a meeting place for the book- 
lovers of the town and county, and Michael Johnson’s investments were some- 
times extensive. For example, in 1706, he purchased the complete library of the 
ninth Earl of Derby, at least 2,900 volumes, mainly huge folios of church fathers 
and French history. The elder Johnson was a highly respected citizen and became 
Senior Bailiff, an office corresponding to that of Lord Mayor. Unfortunately, he 
set up a parchment factory which did not prove a success and from this rash 
venture and the consequent financial losses came the vicissitudes which his widow 
and family had to face. 

When the young Samuel left the local grammar school, he became an 
apprentice in his father’s bookshop, where he had endless opportunities for 
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acquiring knowledge with amazing rapidity. He saved and yet did not spare his 
short sight by learning how to take in an entire page almost at a glance. In his 
own words, he developed ‘‘a peculiar facility in seizing at once what was valuable 
in any book, without submitting to the labour of perusing it from beginning to 
end’’. He may,therefore, be regarded as the father of many modern reviewers. 
At sixteen, Samuel Johnson was a large, raw-boned youth, restless and always 
in motion, with short neck, broad shoulders, and coarse, fleshy features, but he 
was fortunate in his circumstances. He spent an exciting year at Stourbridge with 
his erratic cousin, Cornelius Ford, parson, gentleman of fashion and urbane 
scholar. Ford’s worldly wisdom and excellent taste, his personal acquaintance 
with London writer’s, must have fascinated his young guest and stimulated his 
curiosity. Later Johnson became acquainted with Gilbert Walmesley, a well-to-do 
bachelor, living comfortably in the Cathedral Close at Lichfield. At Walmesley’s 
hospitable table, he met the best of local society and learned much about the art 
of conversation. 

When Johnson went up to Pembroke College, Oxford, in 1728, his career 
seemed assured. 


For dramatic effect some writers have over-stressed Johnson’s poverty 
at Oxford. Yet during most of his residence—certainly for the early part 
—he was not especially pinched. He never served in any menial capacity. 
He worked for neither his board nor his tuition. He was a commoner 
whose way was being entirely paid by his family. 


Owing to the straitened circumstances of his father, the young scholar had to 
return to the book-shop, dejected and melancholy, and, later, his attempts to 
become a teacher were frustrated by his lack of a university degree. 

Needless to say, Professor Clifford discusses in detail Johnson’s marriage 
with the widow of his good friend, Harry Porter, the mercer. Johnson was twenty- 
five years old, and the buxom widow was forty-five, the mother of three children 
—Lucy, aged eighteen; Jervis Henry, sixteen; and Joseph, ten. The family and 
friends of ‘‘Tetty’’ were horrified at such an unsuitable match. Her older son, 
then in training for the navy, refused ever to see his mother again. The younger, 
who became a merchant at Leghorn, apparently never lived with his new stepfather 
and was for many years unreconciled. Only her daughter, Lucy, bowed to the 
inevitable. 

This admirable biography, for all its local facts and re-discovered details, has 
one deficiency. It lacks the literary background, the excitement of contemporary 
ideas and speculations, all that must have influenced or perplexed the young 
would-be author. 

M. D. 


THE COLLECTED POEMS OF WALLACE STEVENS. Faber and Faber. 42s. 

Before the war few London publishers took much interest in American poetry, 
but in recent years there has been a surprising change and now there is a 
mighty bustle. Poems, collected reviews and critical studies by young American 
writers, all happily employed in Universities, are published rapidly and eagerly 
both in the United States and in London. Critics welcome these books with un- 
failing enthusiasm, yet their careful avoidance of any detailed examination leaves 
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us wondering how long the pact of amity will last. It is arguable whether inter- 
change of culture really promotes true friendship. Certainly the elder American 
poets suffered from undue neglect and to some of them recognition in England 
came when it was almost so late that it could not matter very much to them. 
Wallace Stevens, who died last August, was a distinguished poet, whose work was 
known only to a limited number of readers, and he had reached the age of seventy- 
three before a small selection of his poems was published for the first time in 
London. Such neglect is all the more difficult to understand in view of the fact 
that the London publishers of his Collected Poems declare boldly that “‘he is 
among the major poets of the century’’. 

In appearance this is a handsome volume, large, expensive and comprising 
more than 500 pages. It includes not only the six volumes of verse which Wallace 
Stevens published during twenty-seven years, but a number of poems which had 
not previously appeared. Unfortunately there is no preface or biographical details 
to satisfy our curiosity and we must be content to wait until a critical study of 
the poet is published. Wallace Stevens was a successful businessman, and worked 
as an insurance lawyer for many years in the Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company. In 1934 he became vice-president of the company. Like the late John 
Freeman, who held as responsible a post in a large British insurance company, 
he kept his business and poetry apart. He published his first book of poems, 
Harmonium, when he was forty-three and, as there are no signs of immaturity 
in it, its style and manner being assured, we are left wondering about his earlier 
phase of development. 

Wallace Stevens belonged to what we may call the ‘‘Gallic School’, that 
group of writers who were experimenting and publishing small magazines in the 
United States from about r9ro to the early twenties. Like Amy Lowell and other 
poets of the Imagist movement, he seems to have been influenced by the later 
French symbolist writers, such as Henri de Régnier and Francis Jammes. He 
delighted in tropical colour : 

Who, then, evolved the sea-blooms from the clouds 

Diffusing balm in the Pacific calm? 

C’ était mon enfant, mon bijou, mon 4me. 
That quaint American habit of quoting from French was never lost by Wallace 
Stevens. His poems are sprinkled with simple words like clow, savoiry, and in his 
last book we come on such a line as: 

The last leaf that is going to fall has fallen. 

The robins are la-bas, the squirrels, in tree-caves. 
For this device, amusing or otherwise, the poet might plead the example of the 
great Walt Whitman, but perhaps with less justification. There is a daintiness in 
these poems which many will find attractive: 

Complacencies of the peignoir, and late 

Coffee and oranges in a sunny chair, 

And the green freedom of a cockatoo 

Upon a rug mingle to dissipate 

The holy hush of ancient sacrifice. 

She dreams a little, and she feels the dark 

Encroachment of that old catastrophe, 

As a calm darkens among water-lights. 
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Wallace Stevens follows the example of modern painters, who give concrete 
titles to abstract compositions. Many of his titles are as delightfully formal as 
those of ancient Chinese poems. Here are a few examples “‘On the Manner of 
Addressing Clouds’, ‘“‘The Virgin Carrying a Lantern’’, “‘Jasmin’s beautiful 
Thoughts underneath the Willow’, ‘“‘Gallant Chateau’’, ‘“Two Figures in Dense 
Violet Night’’, ‘“‘Hymn from a Watermelon Pavilion’. But as often as not the 
poems themselves are abstract. Like many modern poets, Wallace Stevens 
indulged in a great deal of cleverness : 


The moon follows the sun like a French 
Translation of a Russian Poet. 


His references are frequently obscure or affected. ‘‘Poem Written at Morning’’, 
for example, begins: 


A sunny day’s complete Poussiniana 
Divide it from itself. It is this or that 
And it is not. 


Many of the poems from Wallace Stevens are subtle but rather exiguous in their 
thought, and he devoted much of his energy to ‘‘metaphysical’’ definitions, of 
which this is a typical example: 


The major abstraction is the idea of man 
And major man is its exponent, abler 
In the abstract than in his singular, 


More fecund as principle than particle, 
Happy fecundity, flor-abundant force, 
In being more than an exception, part, 


Though an heroic part, of the commonal, 
The major abstraction is the commonal, 
The inanimate, difficult visage. 


Wallace Stevens wrote in free verse and there is little change or vanety of 
thythmic form in these 534 pages. As a medium, we may suspect that free verse 
lacks obduracy and the poet has not to struggle against the difficulties of form. 
Too often he finds a simple form in making a series of statements. If he uses 
parallelism, the total effect may be sententious. One of the poems in the last 
section of the book entitled ‘“The Rock’’, is called ‘‘The Irish Cliffs of Moher’’. 


Whc is my father in this world, in this house, 
At the spirit’s base? 


My father’s father, his father’s father, his— 
Shadows like winds 


Go back to a parent before thought, before speech, 
At the head of the past. 
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They go to the cliffs of Moher rising out of the mist, 
Above the real, : 
Rising out of present time and place, above 

The wet, green grass. 


This is not landscape, full of somnambulations 
Of poetry 


And the sea. This is my father or, maybe, 
It is as he was, 


A likeness, one of the race of fathers: earth 
And sea and air. 


Rock is, of course, a common and obvious symbol for what is fundamental and 
enduring, but the poem may seem to some readers vague and merely sententious in 
its meaning. 

M. D. 


THE SHIELD OF ACHILLES. By W. H. Auden. Faber and Faber. tos. 

Mr. Auden puts me in mind of the fabulous athlete who was lured by the 
golden apple. He has all the paraphernalia of the record breaker, he has fantastic 
agility, and he is interested in whatever it is finally that interests a true poet; and 
yet a book of his leaves always the last nagging, niggling doubt still alive. 

One poem in this book gives weight to this misgiving. The title of it is the 
quotation, ‘‘The Truest Poetry is the most Feigning’’, and the poem is in the 
form of advice to another, presumably a poet also. 


Be subtle, various, ornamental, clever, 

And do not listen to those critics ever 

Whose crude provincial gullets crave in books 
Plain cooking made still plainer by plain cooks, 
As though the Muse preferred her half-wit sons : 
Good poets have a weakness for bad puns. 


We are not to take this too seriously, of course, the poem being what it is, 
with a thousand merry laughs up its sleeve, and God knows we do suffer some 
surfeit of weighty seriousness from most of the poets published nowadays, but 
this later Auden uses imagery without the tensions of the better earlier work and 
seems more content to try his fancy than to probe the exacerbated imagination 
for the relevance between the cry and the creator. The difference between 
ornament and plain, actually, is only a difference in feeling, between a man at 
play and man working, and this ironic intelligence, with its marvellous equipment, 
seems to take his own weightier moments too lightly, and he is too detached from. 
the thing that moves him, and accordingly makes his escape into his own 
equivalent of the five-finger exercise. He touches nothing, indeed, he does not too 
much adorn. : 
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And that is odd, since his poems seem usually to cast somebody casually 
friendly for the part of auditor, they are part-side of a conversational binge, 
each with a throwaway last line, as if the poet, shy of his own fireworks, were 
turning away to do his lip-service to the usual dull gods. So we get lines such as 
end the sparkling verse in the poem on Mountains, Those— 

Five minutes on even the nicest mountain 

Is awfully long. 
and ditto, almost, ends a poem on Lakes of which the following stanza gives an 
inkling of the varying depths of the waters. 

No wonder Christendom did not get really started 

Till, scarred by torture, white from caves and jails, 

Her pensive chiefs converged on the Ascanian Lake 

And by that stork-infested shore invented 

The life of Godhead, making catholic the figure 

Of three small fishes in a triangle. 

This poem ends— 

But that’s not going to stop me wondering what sort 

Of lake I would decide on if I should: 

Moraine, pot, oxbow, glint, sink, crater, piedmont, dimple . . .? 

Just reeling off their names is ever so comfy. 

The rhetoric of any poem is of the whole and not the parts. The thing that is 
happening to Auden nowadays is not that the talent is less but that the poet is 
allowing into the work the process of social adjustment that the man seems to be 
undergoing, a criticism which is no part of this notice really, but which I dare say 
on account of the high order of the talent under review. There are many part- 
poems in this book which are magnificent. 


Moon’s Farm. By Herbert Read. Faber & Faber. tos. 6d. 

Mr. Read has a dry and thinking talent that has driven him to write volumes 
on Aesthetics and to talk the world over on the properties of art. I admire the 
bravery of his thinking, indeed, and every book proclaims him an individual who 
goes alone to the alone and all in one piece, but verse is not second thoughts but 
direct aggression, the oratio recta of the source of all feeling, and in the poems 
before me now I do not get the authentic voice of the oracle. The Sybil is not in 
touch. 

I suppose there is no substitute for the rea] thing. But what about this? 
MYCENE. 

Time’s filial beast 

To make his mockery of life 

Planted the pale cyclamen aridly: Here 
Where the nosing goat 

Presses an indifferent hoof. 


If I might have spoken 

I would have said: Pride has no power 
To sever the fiery knot 

That gathers within the blue stain 

Of eyes that might be trembling waters 
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Were lust to be provoked. I saw you then 
Iphegenia or some legendary girl 

Crouched over a fire of withered tyme 

In Agamemnon’s tomb. The flames 

Were brief; and left a darkness 

Deeper than the night; into which we walked 
Strangers to our separate doom. 


This has the occasional quality of romantic comment, and as a thread moved 
through other pieces I find the tendency is to discover what one might call the 
momentous moment in time when things are stilled into pictures, as if the poet 
were saying, let the universe consider us for a moment, and in that moment we 
shall have made our peace as persons and discovered our size. 

In the title piece, indeed, which was for three voices, and broadcast, this is 
theme, a man summing himself up in relation to the universe at the moment 
when he passes or has passed into death unknowingly, here symbolised as Genus 
Loci, the farm in which as a boy he had spent some of his growing-up time. As 
with all Mr. Read’s work, it is without verbal pretentiousness and the poet is 
definitely trying to get his values nght, even as an examination of conscience. 
But there is a timidity that shapes his ends, for accuracy he delivers himself over 
to the rationalising fiend, his will is to bring things into consciousness in the daily 
terms of daylight, not allowing for the other hours when in the darkness the mind 
still works on unknowingly. Another kind of speed is needed if the tensions of the 
night are to be heard. When that does come, it ignites truth and fiction as one, 
caring not at all for the tentative summing-up, going out Marlowe-like to burn up 
all the boats on all the beaches of the world. Every Helen requires a Troy. The 
Muse confers her favours not on the honest man who regards her critically but on 
the pirate who drags her hair-handed to the island tower. 

The care for balanced man, I think, belongs to the prose-writer and the saint. 
A poet has no aesthetic but the one he makes unknowingly through his own poems. 
Perhaps this poet has studied too deeply in too many art-modes to release himself 
unselfconsciously in the one he has chosen for pure speech. I find I like the man 
immensely, but at the end, and sadly for there is much truth here, am not deeply 
moved by the poet. 


HERDER. His LiFe AND THouGut. By Robert T. Clark, Jr. University of 
California Press, Berkeley and Los Angeles. 1955. 49s. net. Cambridge 
University. 

An almost unbelieveably thorough and highly informative study of one of the 
most influential thinkers of the eighteenth century, by the Chairman of the 
Department of German at the University of Berkeley, California. Herder him- 
self, life-long student and omnivorous reader as he was, could not but have been 
impressed by the amount of the material to be found in this massive volume, set 
out, documented and indexed in the workmanlike manner we have come to 
expect from American scholars. The bibliography alone, if published separately, 
would be well worth buying. Like Professor Klaeber’s Beowulf (it, too, as it 
happens, the work of a Californian researcher), it may be described as ‘encyclo- 
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paedic’ in nature and ‘the fullest treatment of its subject by an exceptionally 
exact scholar that has yet appeared.’ 

All students of German literature know at least the outlines of Johann Gottfried 
Herder’s life and career: the meteoric rise of the poor country lad from the 
obscurity of a provincial dominieship to literary and worldly success crowned 
by his appointment as chief pastor in Weimar, the home of Goethe, Schiller and 
Wieland. Professor Clark gives us the story in detail, but he has not attempted 
to portray his hero ‘as he hawked and spat,’ nor does he tell us whether he pre- 
ferred coffee to tea or beer to wine. His aim has been first of all to trace the 
development of Herder’s mind and thought, to analyse his works (33 volumes in 
the standard Suphan edition!) and to assess his debt to contemporary 
philosophers and critics such as Hamann (‘the Wizard of the North’), Rousseau, 
Goethe and Kant. In doing so he has filled up a good many gaps that earlier 
biographers have passed by and—what may interest some readers even more—he 
has given us a number of fascinating sketches of Herder’s background, e.g. of 
intellectual Konigsberg in the 1760’s, when Immanuel Kant was still no more 
than a young privatdocent giving courses on physical geography, astronomy and 
traditional Wolffian philsophy, of cosmopolitan Riga, of the queer ‘Circle of 
Sensitives’ at Darmstadt which included both Herder and the young Goethe 
among its members, of the battles between Enlightenment and Pietism, of 
eighteenth century Freemasonry and of aristocratic Weimar. His subject indeed 
might well have ben called ‘Herder and the Eighteenth Century.’ 

Every student of German literature will have to take cognizance of this 
‘book. The author’s labours in preparing it must have been immense; over nine- 
‘teen years, he tells us, went to its making. The result has been a piece of 
scholarship of which he may be proud. 

M.F.L. 


THE ELIZABETHAN LOVE SONNET. By J. W. Lever. Methuen. 25s. 
ENGLISH POETRY IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. By Maurice Evans. Hutchinson’s 
University Library. 8s. 6d. 

Mr. Lever’s full-length critical study of the Elizabethan sonnet is an important 
work for the student, and the delights it offers to the general reader are notable. 

Our private anthologies, as well as the scholar’s examination of sources, 
conventions and symbols, bear traces, Mr. Lever claims, of ‘“‘the late-romantic 
antipathy to form and convention, caused by the assumption that poetry should 
provide emotional self-revelation’’. We have failed adequately to appreciate the 
intellectual vigour that in the English Renaissance lyric integrated “‘individuality 
and tradition’’, or that form and unique beauty were here one. The Tudor poets 
had been haunted by the Italian sonnet, the Elizabethans transformed it, 
Shakespeare ‘“‘consummated its lyrical development’’. 

Mr. Lever describes his book as ‘‘a journey in stages, from Petrarch to 
Shakespeare, and from the Italian vision to the English’’. He commends Wyatt, 
not merely an an experimenter who left to Surrey the task he had begun tenta- 
tively and continued with growing assurance, but as a true poet who “‘had shown 
how a Renaissance form devised to express complex personal experience could 
be adopted to the traditions of his own nation and the outlook of his age’’. 
Through him; through Surrey whose poems held the promise of a new 
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virtuosity and range; Sidney whose final technica] mastery gave such wonderful 
expression to his poetic themes; through Spenser’s distinctive but less influential 
art; and the work of lesser poets like Barnes, Fletcher and Constable, Daniel and 
Drayton, Mr. Lever traces the development of, and anaylses, the sonnet. 

‘‘The task awaiting a poet of supreme creative power was to concentrate these 
formal qualities round a new and vital theme infused with his own genius, 
thus drawing the intellectual vigour and the intuitive sensibility of the age 
into a great imaginative synthesis. 

The longest section is therefore devoted to Shakespeare’s sonnets. Despite 
the battles of the critics, the many interpretations, few will quarrel with Mr. 
Lever’s statement. 

‘‘The operative faith in these sonnets has been centred upon a love growing 
out of sense-perception and personal experience, subject to ‘all frailties that 
besiege all kinds of blood’, yet transcending the world of sense through the 
power of the human spirit . . . Such a faith may be illogical, unphiloso- 
phical, even un-Christian; yet it supplies the forces which animate a Lear 
and a Cleopatra in Shakespeare’s tragedies and which prevent these plays 
from becoming an insufferable holocaust. Here, it may be said, this faith 
underlies the complex genius of Shakespeare’s sonnets, immortalizing—even 
in the eyes of all posterity—a certain unidentified Friend whom he declared 
to have been his all-the-world.’’ 

Mr. Maurice Evans’s admirable survey extends from Skelton to Donne. It is 
an outstanding addition to the Hutchinson’s University Library series for only 
considerable learning and a stimulating mind could, in the necessarily brief space, 
so richly suggest the background, the place and achievements of sixteenth-century 
poetry, and so skilfully convey the quality of each poet. : 


The Arden Shakespeare. JuLIuS CaEsAR. Edited by T. S. Dorsch. Methuen. 
15s. 

Epwarp II. By Christopher Marlowe. Edited by H. B. Charlton and R. D. 
Waller. Revised by F. N. Lees. Methuen. 18s. 

This edition of Julius Caesar, based on the text of the First Folio, has, like 
the other volumes in the revised Arden series, an invaluable critical apparatus. 
The Introduction, after a discussion of the source of the play and Shakespeare’s 
treatment of it, considers at some length the characters of Caesar, Brutus, Cassius 
and Antony. Mr. Dorsch dissents from Dr. Dover Wilson’s opinion that 
Plutarch’s Caesar was distorted to present him as ‘‘a Roman Tamburlaine’’, ‘‘a 
monstrous tyrant’’, ‘‘a braggart’’, and persuasively argues that Shakespeare, as 
dramatist, had a very different purpose. 

“Caesar’s shortcomings give him concrete reality as a fallible human being 
like ourselves; it is actually necessary that they should be given some 
prominence if he is not to tower so far above the other characters as to 
destroy the dramatic balance of the tragedy. Without some apparent justifi- 
cation for the conspiracy against him, his assassination could not have been 
felt as anything more than wanton and motiveless butchery.”’ 

Again, he suggests that Plutarch’s Brutus, and his speeches in the play, have 

sometimes blinded critics to ‘‘a very subtle portrait of a man divided against 
himself’’. The whole of this able essay merits close attention. 
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Marlowe, with his hunger for insensate violence, his superb lines, his dazzling 
if fugitive poetic genius, never ceases to tantalize the reader and the play-goer. 
His Edward II and Fausius, despite their greatness, are restless with a creative 
temerity whose ends we can only guess. Mr. F. N. Lees, who has revised the 
standard edition of the play to complete the Works of Marlowe under the general 
editorship of Professor R. H. Case (the Charlton and Waller text, introduction 
and critical apparatus have been retained), stresses that no critical study appearing 
in recent years substantially differs in judgement from that offered by the editors 
in 1933, when this edition was first published. 

. Edward II may still be regarded as Marlowe’s finest technical achieve- 
ment. He was 27 when it was written. Shakespeare, whose age was the 
same, had produced much less. Had a kinder fate awaited Marlowe, he 
might have gone on to deeper studies of human nature, in which the fine 
economy and restraint of Edward II might have combined with the imagina- 
tive fire of Faustus. But the blind Fury and Frizer’s dagger intervened; and 
Shakespeare was left without a rival.”’ 


David Hume. WRITINGS on Economics. Edited and Introduced by Eugene 
Rotwein. Nelson. 30s. 

Professor Rotwein has brought together for the first time in a single volume 
Hume’s economic writings and the relevant passages from private letters to Smith, 
Montesquieu, Turgot, Oswald, and others. He points out that ‘‘though Hume is 
widely recognised as one of the great eighteenth-century ‘philosopher-economists’, 
the critical literature, with infrequent exceptions, has treated his economic analysis 
as an isolated compartment of his thought. This treatment, along with the primary 
attention given the technical aspects of his analysis, has obscured the significance 
of its psychological and historical dimensions’’. The Introduction is, therefore, 
a detailed and illuminating study of the fundamental relationship between Hume’s 
economical and philosophical thought, a brilliant examination of the range and 
general structure of the writings, and interpretation of Hume’s purpose. Professor 
Rotwein concludes: 

“Owing to his philosophical perspective—together with his insight as an 
economist—Hume was able to see the relevant relations more clearly and 
fully and (if not always with full internal consistency) to develop their 
implications with unusual cogency. This is evident in several ways: in the 
scope and penetration of his economic psychology; in his skill in relating to 
each other the various general aspects of economic development; and, 
perhaps most importantly, in the use which he makes of these elements and 
their relationships. In systematically treating psychology and history as the 
joint centres of his analysis of a wide range of major issues of theory and 
policy, he contributed much to an understanding of their significance for 
the study of economic activity as a whole.”’ 


An INTRODUCTION TO ANGLO-SAXON ENGLAND. By Peter Hunter Blair. Cambridge 
University Press. 30s. 

The centuries of English history from the latter part of the Roman occupation 

to the beginning of the Norman Conquest are for many of us still obscure pages, 

if adorned by the fine hands of the illuminators. A few figures stand out: Arthur, 
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who so haunted the imagination, the gracious Bede, Alcuin, Alfred dedicated to 
learning, the formidable missionaries; but such questions as_the manorial system, 
and the social and political organisation of the time have been, save in broad 
outline, left to the student. 

‘Within this period of about seven centuries Britain ceased to be part of the 
Roman Empire and was three times invaded, first by Anglo-Saxons, then by 
Scandinavians and finally by Normans. Such events are without parallel 
in Britain’s later history and in the changes which they worked lie the 
origin and early growth of many elements which are at the roots of English 
history. The establishment of Germanic peoples in an island whose earlier 
population had been Celtic, the creation of the kingdom of England as a 
political unit, the development of English as a spoken and written language, 
the death of heathenism and the growth of a vigorous Christian Church— 
these are matters which belong in some ways as much to the present as to 
the past.”’ 

Though Mr. Hunter Blair modestly claims to have written an introduction, 
inevitably restricted in its treatment, for the novice, his study in its depth aud 
range will equally attract the specialist. The clarity of exposition, the admirably- 
balanced structure against the European background, the richness of detail, the 
illustrations, make this a most distinguished book. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL MOVEMENT IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY. By Fernard Van 
Steenberghen. Nelson. 15s. 

ENGLISH THOUGHT 1860-1900. The Theological Aspect. By L. E. Elliott-Binns. 
Longmans. 28s. 

The lectures given by the eminent scholar, Canon Van Steenberghen, under 
the auspices of the Department of Scholastic Philosophy, The Queen’s University, 
Belfast in 1953, trace the development of philosophy in the thirteenth century, 
the various schools and influences, the antecedents which explain Thomism. 

Canon Van Steenberghen reviews critically the labours of some recent histor- 
ians, with their differing rationalist or Christian interpretations. His own research 
persuaded him that insufficient attention had been given to the actual organisation 

of philosophical studies in the Faculties of Art and Theology, to the successive 
stages of the doctrinal development from the beginning of the century, to the 
significance of St. Bonaventure’s synthesis of Aristotelian and Augustinian themes 
or to that of Siger of Brabant’s teaching; and these points are therefore his main 
concern. The final lecture emphasizes the unity of scholasticism, the profound 
influence of Christianity; and it asserts—St. Thomas being the example—‘‘In my 
opinion, good scholastic philosophers make good theologians; and not, good 
theologians make good philosophers’’. 

A very different acount of the theologian’s attributes is given by Dr. Elliott- 
Binns in Enghsh Thought. It is a comprehensive and illuminating study of 
theological thought in England between the years 1860 and 1900. 

‘“‘A new atmosphere was being created and in this new atmosphere theology 
had to acquire the art of breathing and living, or, as contemporary biologists 
would have put it, it had to learn to adjust itself to a fresh environment if it 
was to survive . . . The era cannot be numbered among the ages of faith; 
it was too full of doubts and conflicts, and, let it be noted, of inconsistencies 
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and compromises, as men sought to retain their inherited or instinctive faith 
and at the same time to accept the conclusions forced upon them by the 
advances of natural science.”’ 

The bitterness of the conflict between the traditionalists and the over-confident 
in the opposite camp advertised ‘‘a breach with the past wider even than that 
made by the Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries’; but profounder 
minds, though tried, were unafraid. “‘Science, philosophy, and history were. . . 
the purgatory of religion and theology, and when the things that were shaken 
had been removed the structure was seen to be more secure’’. The liberal theolo- 
gian, unlike the obscurantist who scuttled away from the discoveries of science, 
could accept them as part of the divine revelation; he could acknowledge the 
impact of new philosophical ideas—and also the limitations of the human mind; 
he could admit his debt to historical studies, and to the student of comparative 
religion. 

Dr. Elliott-Binns examines the ideas, against their political, economic and 
social background, that confused, dazzled or frightened the ordinary man, that 
made vehement agnostics, more narrowly stiffened the evangelically-minded, 
hurried others to the ready lap of the Church of Rome. His book is scholarly, 
enthralling, and an impressive tribute to the thinkers whose integrity resisted the 
clamour for another Canute. 

“So theologians did not ‘begin to droop and drowse’, but faced their problems 
and difficulties with sober confidence and in no spirit of despair. One of the 
wisest and most learned of Christian leaders in modern times, even though 
not himself a theologian in the strict sense of the term, could say: ‘whatever 
may be the features of the present time, we have to seek in them, not 
hinderances, but opportunities’ .’’ 


AN EMPIRICIST’S VIEW OF THE NATURE OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. By R. B. Braith- 
WAITE. Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. 

This is the text of the ninth Arthur Stanley Eddington Memorial Lecture, 
delivered by Professor R. B. Braithwaite in Cambridge in 1955. 

“It would not be correct to say that discussions of religious belief before this 
present century have always ignored the problem of meaning, but until 
recently the emphasis has been upon the question of the truth or the reason- 
ableness of religious beliefs rather than upon the logically prior question as 
to the meaning of the statements expressing the beliefs.’’ 

The empiricist, one imagines, must have a disheartening task when he 
endeavours to explain in empirical terms how the common man’s use of religious 
statements expresses his religious convictions; but then, to the uninitiated the 
logical-positivist cupboard, though hygienic, looks a little bare. 

This careful statement of the empiricist’s position by so eminent an authority 
will be widely studied. The immediate impression, however, is of the gulf that 
separates its view from that of the saint, the martyr, the ordinary sinner. 

‘A religious asertion, for me, is the assertion of an intention to carry out a 
certain behaviour policy, subsumable under a sufficiently general principle 
to be a moral one, together with the implicit or explicit statement, but not 
the assertion, of certain stories. Neither the assertion of the intention nor the 
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reference to the stories (a word chosen by Professor Braithwaite as being a 
more neutral term than ‘allegory’ or ‘myth’, for example) includes belief in 
its ordinary senses. But in avoiding the term ‘belief’ I have had to widen 
the term ‘assertion’, since I do not pretend that either the behaviour policy 
intended or the stories entertained are adequately specified by the sentences 
used in making isolated religious assertions. So assertion has been extended 
to include elements not explicitly expressed in the verbal form of the asser- 
tion. If we drop the linguistic expression of the assertion altogether the 
remainder is what might be called religious belief.”’ 


THe Human Ace. Book 2: Monstre Gar. Book ’3: MALicN Fiesta. By 

Wyndham Lewis. Methuen 30s. 

Those who turn to these books in expectation that the author of ‘‘Men without 
Art’’ and ‘‘The Diabolical Principle’’ will enchant them with a blistering satire 
on our present civilization are likely to be disappointed. The fantasies dea] with 
life after death: firstly in ‘Third City,’ and secondly in Hell, both places ex- 
tremely depressing to visit. 

‘Third City’ resembles our world in fatuity, and one may suddenly be 
blown across a room by an explosion. But there is one important difference, at 
least: money is given away, and Power is maintained by a more genuine magic 
than the Price Mechanism hypnosis. 

Magic, in fact, seems to be overworked in these two books. Men who cannot 
die are continually threatened—seemingly with torture. Women exist only to 
be tortured, and are apparently expiating sins which could scarcely have been 
their monopoly. As usual Evil is effective, and Satan very clever (though less 
so than the human author-hero, Pullman) whilst the White Angels are obtuse, 
well-meaning beings liable to fail, like inexperienced boy scouts. 

There is, of course, brilliant descriptive writing which makes the books very 
readable. Occasionally, too, there are wise statements, such as: ‘‘There are 
men who only value power. This is absurd, because power destroys value.’’ 
But most of the narrative is depressing in its chaotic violence, (so resembling 
our epoch) without the solace of hope or the grim satisfaction of a plain saeva 
indignatio. 

M.C. 


JAmEs BRIDIE AND HIS THEATRE. By Winifred Bannister. London: Rockliff. 

258. net. 

Mrs. Bannister has put her whole heart into this study of James Bridie’s 
personality, his stage plays and his work for the formation of a Scottish National 
Theatre, and we who thought we knew him have learnt a great deal and have 
enjoyed every minute of the results of her research. We do not know why Dr. 
Mavor took the name of Bridie. He was a good man and a beloved doctor even 
though he adopted that profession to please his father and failed in many of his 
examinations. While he was writing his early plays he was carrying on a 
successful practice but in the last 25 years of his life he devoted himself entirely 
to the theatre. It is believed that strenuous work brought about his death at the 
comparatively early age of 63. 

He was responsible for 42 plays, many of which were financial failures, but 
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he enjoyed writing them all. If we were asked which were his best efforts we 
would chose Daphne Laureola, The Anatomist, The Sleeping Clergyman, Mary 
Read and Tobias and the Angel. Mrs. Bannister makes a different selection. 

Flora Robeson became famous in a night for her truly sensitive portrayal 
of the prostitute in The Amnatomist and Edith Evans gave a memorable per- 
formance in Daphne Laureola. These were his best female interpretations and 
it has been said that Bridie did for Flora Robeson in The Anatomist what Shaw 
did for Sybil Thorndyke in Saint Joan and Barrie for Bergner in The Boy David. 
Many people believe that Bridie preferred portraying men to women; we find it 
difficult to agree with this opinion, and there is no Strinbergian hatred of women 
noticeable in any of his works. 

Apart from his writing Bridie set himself out to have a proper Scottish 
Theatre. He founded a College of Drama in the Royal Scottish Academy of 
Music. When will we have such a College in Ireland? Later, The Citizens 
Theatre which is a by-word in dramatic circles came into being with the help, 
among others, of Dr. Honeyman, the ex-Director of the Scottish National 
Gallery and Norman Duthie, a brilliant accountant. Eric Linklater who writes an 
interesting foreword to this book and Tyrone Guthrie were his winning co- 
operators at various times. The puritanical prejudices of the Scottish people 
had to be overcome. 

The influence that the Glasgow Repertory had on Bridie was the same sort 
of spur that the Abbey was to O’Casey. 

_ Instead of the usual bibliography of plays there is a catalogue raisonné 
which will be of inestimable value to students of Bridie. In this the names of 
actors, producers, and the length of run are included as well as a dispassionate 
criticism and the best of each of the plays. 

There was so much contentious material in nearly everything of Bridie’s 
that he was the delight of the critics. James Agate and Ivor Browne loved him 
and tore him in pieces. We believe that Bridie the dramatist will live; he has so 
many messages to give. It has been suggested that he has plagiarised Ibsen, 
Shaw and even Chekhov but we have usually found that originality is one of his. 
criticism and the plot of each of the plays. 

There are some interesting photographs and a useful index. 

The student and lover of the theatre must own this book which contains such 
valuable material that we feel that the authoress should be rewarded with an 
honorary degree in Literature. 


BS: 


THE STORY OF THE Royat Dustin Society. By Terence de Vere White. Tralee: 

The Kerryman, Limited. ais. net. 

The author’s somewhat modest preface notwithstanding, he has written a 
commendably authentic and entertaining account of the two-hundred-and-twenty- 
five years old Society which, as Lord Chesterfield said, has done more good to 
Ireland in regard to arts and industry, than all the laws that could have been 
formed. Here the period covered in Berry’s account, which was issued in 1915, 
is supplemented with biographical notes and anecdotal fragments which make a 
welcome difference between formal history and story. There is something 
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interesting about nearly all of the prominent people who in a long succession have 
guided the successful course of the R.D.S. as affectionately it is designated, from 
Thomas Prior and Alfred Dobbs, in 1731, to the members of the Executive 
Committee who succeeded to Dr. Edward Bohane in 1936; also there are tributes 
to the Society’s influential friends and benefactors, including ‘Premium’ Madden 
(sometimes accounted to have been a joint-founder) who were not of its member- 
ship. 

The most important part of the book is in that which carmies on the story from 
the time of Berry’s history and records the Society’s progress during the past 
fifty years, through ‘‘troubled waters’’ and occasional storms, from -the 
‘influential club’’ phase to one more popular. It is a story largely of difficulties 
overcome by competent and enthusiastic men who won through by adhering 
strictly to the founders’ maxim of National Interest. 


(CHILDREN OF THE GAME. By Jean Cocteau. Translated by Rosamond Lehmann. 

The Harvill Press. 12s. 6d. 

Batic TaLes. By Jedrzej Giertych. Giertych, London. tas. 6d. 

Miss Rosamond Lehmann’s translation, despite its merits, suggests that this 
aspect of M. Cocteau’s art eludes the English language. The surface of Children 
of the Game is intimately, crazily, domestic; and the less sophisticated reader may 
well be disconcerted by the brother and sister who through adolescence share a 
fantastically disordered bedroom, quarrel furiously, and coolly make use of two 
devoted friends. Their game is not a refuge from the outside world—towards which 
they are completely arrogant—but a bivouac on earth; and when Paul, the weaker 
character, falls impetuously in love, his sister resolves that the time has come for 
them to die, and return to the ‘‘vast realm of the improbable’. 

“‘The world owes its enchantment to these curious creatures and their fancies; 
but its multiple complicity rejects them. . . . Wealth is an inborn attitude 
of mind, like poverty. The pauper who has made his pile may flaunt his 
spoils, but cannot wear them plausibly. These children had been born so 
rich that nothing in the way of worldly riches could possibly have changed 
their lives. Had they inherited a fortune overnight, they would have been 
immune from it.’’ 

The story has its wraith-like, disturbing phoenix, but the ashes are obtrusive. 

Mr. Jedrzej, well known in Poland for his historical and political writings, 
had his library and manuscripts destroyed by the Germans in 1944. He continued 
to write while a prisoner in Colditz Castle—from which he escaped six times—and 
now he publishes at his own expense books written in Polish for his fellow exiles. 
Some of these—Baltic Tales is the first—are being translated into English. 

Three of the stories in this collection, ‘‘A Rat from the Far East’’, ‘‘The 
Rosary’, ‘“‘The Sea Nourishes, the Sea Destroys’ have something of Conrad’s 
reluctant passion for the sea. ‘‘Hannah”’ is the least successful: the Polish scene 
and family life are admirably portrayed but the hero is a prig, the propaganda 
overt. One can understand to some extent the nostalgia for the Mediaeval Church 
and its authority, and even the author’s simplified version of a modern Europe 
divided into good co-religionists and wicked materialists, but their effect on his 
fiction is unfortunate. His book is, however, interesting as an expression of the 
attitude and ideas of an exiled European intellectual. 
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THE SIGN OF THE FisH. By Denis O’Shea. The Talbot Press. 7s. 6d. 
THE Saucy Cocke. By Dorothy Craigie. Max Parrish. 7s. 6d. 

Father O’Shea’s collection of short stories, recounting early Christian events 
and legends, or with a New Testament background, is most attractive. There is 
no writing-down to the young reader or excessive piety, but direct and animated 
narrative and a skill in treatment that would make it equally effective as broad- 
casting material. 

The Saucy Cockle is another story about the indomitable Captain Schooner 
and his parrot, Captain Flint. This latest adventure and the gay illustrations will 
entrance small children, for Miss Craigie has a complete understanding of their 
interests and visual pleasures. 


Tue Lorp. By Romano Guardini. Translated from the German by Elinor 
Castendyk Briefs. Longmans. 28s. 

Monsignor Guardini, the eminent theologian, says of his meditations on the 
life and message of Christ: ‘‘The auther wishes to point out that he offers nothing 
‘new’: neither a new understanding of Christ nor a better Christological theory. 
Religion is not a question of new things, but rather of things eternal. If, however, 
current history were to succeed in re-establishing contact with eternal history, 
then something new indeed, uncontaminated and free from the dust of usage would 
appear.” 

: It is interesting to observe that, more that the work of some recent Christian 
apologists concerned with the most modern treatment of religious problems, the 
firmly orthodox pattern, as much as the interpretative depth, of this book makes 
it a fruitful commentary on Professor’s Jung’s assertion: ““The fact that the life 
of Christ is largely myth does absolutely nothing to disprove its factual truth— 
quite the contrary. I would even go so far as to say that the mythical character of 
a life is just what expresses its universal human validity’’. But whether one reads 
it from this point of view or not, the eloquence, spiritual insight and serenity of 
Monsignor Guardini’s study will be unreservedly appreciated by Christians of 
every denomination. 


THE VISITANTS. By Ernest Frost. Andre Deutsch. 12s. 6d. 
DELIVERANCE. By L. A.G. Strong. Methuen. 12s. 6d. 

‘“‘They turned off the road and their feet crunched gravel; the wood enclosed 
them and then shot them, as it were, into the surprise view of a noble gate 
between stone pillars, and there, beyond an untended lawn, white with 
hanging rain in each beard of grass, over-hung by cedars black as soot, was 
Henry Taggart’s Queen Anne house with lighted windows. 

“There were statues, too, ivied from the neck down, and a further screen of 
trees. It was Fiesole without sun, without the smell of dust and vermouth 
and baking herbs on the hills.”’ 

The decrepit old house and garden are more than background to The 
Visttants. They are eloquent of the careless yet fastidious, the fugitive yet richly- 
sensuous pleasures in which the elderly painter, Henry Taggart, rejoices; and they 
explain his impulsive offer of marriage to the young architect, Sheila Fitzgerald, 
soon after she and her brother come to visit the close friend of their admired and 
fantastic uncle. The engagement meets with little approval and Mr. Frost explores 
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with sophisticated wit and unerring sensitivity the attitude of the lovers who have 
so much in common, the half-conscious hostility of Sheila’s brother, the mercenary 
dismay of Henry’s elder son, and the younger son’s complicated emotions. In 
treatment and style this is a most distinguished novel. 

The first chapters of Deliverance describe, im a most agreeably Dickensian 
manner, the orphanage childhood of the timid, affectionate Georgie Bagshawe, 
his awkwardly reserved but kindly aunt in her tiny shop, and the adored ‘Uncle’ 
Eddie Penberthy. After a disastrous apprenticeship in a country town, Georgie 
inherits the shop and hopes for happiness. Inexperienced, he is inveigled into 
matriage, and his wife, no longer hiding her avarice and appallingly sordid 
character, almost ruins him. Despair and a pathetic love-affair drive Georgie 
cautiously to plan her murder. To make his behaviour credible, Mr. Strong uses 
a form of psychological documentation that suggests a quite different—and much 
thinner—novel. Deliverance is, however, very readable. 


THe Usurprers. By Czeslaw Milosz. Translated from the Polish by Celina 
Wieniewska. Faber and Faber. 12s. 6d. 

Bonjour TRISTESSE. By Francoise Sagan. Translated by Irene Ash. John 
Murray. 7s. 6d. 

The pages which form the prologue and epilogue to The Usurpers portray the 
old professor Gil, who has lost his chair and his illusions in the Poland of the 
1940’s. Threadbare, alone, for his daughter is killed by the Germans, he still finds 
comfort in the classics and in the values that have been as ruthlessly attacked as 
the now shattered cities and villages. Soviet and Nazi invasions, resistance move- 
ments with their tragedies and betrayals, fear, desolation and hunger, are the 
intolerable burden with which each must come to terms as best he can} and Mr. 
Milosz depicts the struggles of a younger generation lacking Professor Gil’s frail 
yet tenacious hold to the glories of a vanished world. Through swift-moving scenes 
and events, the characters search for meaning or refuge, power or even a crust of 
bread; and the shape of the conflict is suggested by the predicament of a renegade 
Roman Catholic, and of an intellectual who escapes to Paris, and by the Marxist 
‘who argues: 


‘““When the masses begin to understand that nobody is personally responsible, 
they become apathetic; it is easy then to mould and shape them. The social 
machinery begins to seem inevitable and invincible, just as floods, tempests 
and barren soil do to primitive tribes. The modern system of government is 
impossible unless that belief is firmly planted.”’ 


The Usurpers, admirably translated, was joint winner of the Prix Littéraire 
Européen. It is a deeply moving, finely intelligent, and compassionate work. 


Bonjour Tristesse, written when its author was nineteen years old, has had 
considerable popular success in France, and was awarded the Grand Prix des 
‘Critiques. The tale itself is of a sort acceptable to women’s magazines. Cécile, 
the narrator, on holiday with her father and his current mistress in the South of 
France, is dismayed by the arrival of Anne, the cool, fastidious family friend. She 
is quick to see that her father’s sudden infatuation for, and decision to marry, 
Anne will end their carefree existence; and, with the hardness of youth, she plots 
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successfully to restore her father to his libertine self. Anne commits suicide, and 
the remorse of father and daughter is soon no more than an occasional, agreeable 
nostalgia. Mdlle. Sagan’s talent is obvious; but it is her remarkable precocity that 
gives its main interest to a vividly-written novella. 


BLESSING UNBOUNDED. A Vision. By Harry Blamires. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 

Blessing Unbounded, though complete in itself, is a continuation of Mr. 
Blamires’s fantasies, The Devil’s Hunting Grounds and Cold War in Hell, which 
together form a modern version of The Pilgrim’s Progress. 


“‘Suddenly my dizziness left me and the mists cleared. There was a straight 
road before me, compelling and decisive, and I knew it was the way to 
Heaven. How I knew this I cannot say, since from all appearances it might 
almost have been the road to Kettlewell.’’ 


On this journey, which ends with his approach to the Heavenly City, Mr. 
Blamires finds that he is granted the opportunity to realize fully his earthly 
poverty of response to emotional and intellectual experience. Clarity of vision, 
he discovers however, is not the inevitable consequences of bodily death, but 
demands renewed struggle against prejudice and inertia. 

There are many diverting or wry encounters with other travellers before the 
City is within sight, and his guardian angel—a most attractive figure—sadly 
returns him to this world. One may suspect that the Ark in which the company 
embarks for the final stage of the journey is an ill-assorted kindergarten of spirits; 
but Mr. Blamires’s wit, discernment and charity make Blessing Unbounded a 
memorable book. 


HEAVEN Was Not EnouGu. By Constance O’Hara. Gollancz. 18s. 

The type of religious autobiography, emotional, unreticent, ego-centred, to 
which Heaven Was Not Enough belongs, is a little disconcerting to the cooler 
reader. Miss O’Hara writes in considerable detail of what she regards as her 
hypersensitive childhood and adolescence as a member of an Irish-American 
family basking in the glory of its Bishop O’Hara; of her Celtic and artistic 
temperament; of her years as a renegade, contemptuous of worldly prelates and 
suave priests, but herself seeking renown as a playwright in New York; of her 
frustrations, financial worries, illnesses, and final return to the Roman Catholic 
faith. 

Unwise flattery of her early talents by her family and well-meaning nuns and 
priests encouraged an uncritical craving for success and the production of much 
tasteless work—if one can judge by her account of commercial radio programmes 
and of a dramatized catechism for children. The same flaw is obvious here in the 
zest for contrition, the religious naivety of a reasonably-educated woman, the 
vehement glorification of her Church (the word ‘‘Catholic’’ occurs several times 
on almost every page of a long book), the passionate self-absorption; yet it is only 
just to add that Miss O’ Hara’s book is honestly and very vividly written, and will 
deeply impress the public for whom it is intended. 
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Tue BisHop witH 150 Wives. By F. X. Gsell. With an Epilogue by André 
Dupeyrat. Angus and Robertson. 12s. 6d. 

To explain how he came to make the first of the bargains that earned him 
his surprising title, and a reputation among European communists as ‘‘a high 
Catholic prelate in Australia making a very good thing out of buying, and selling, 
young native girls’’, Bishop Gsell tells of an episode during his early years as a 
Missionary of the Sacred Heart and Apostolic Administrator of the territory 
surrounding Port Darwin. The Bathurst Mission had, with the utmost reluctance, 
to hand over to an old man the little Martina. According to the custom of the 
Maolas tribe, the child was his to treat as he liked. After five days, the terrified 
Martina escaped and found her way back to the Station, where she begged for 
protection. Hastily Bishop Gsell made what arrangements he could, and then, 
hiding his dread under an air of light condescension, received the threatening 
husband and his armed friends as honoured guests. He describes perfectly the 
little comedy of a table heaped with treasures, his own seeming indifference, and 
the suspicion and longing with which the gaze of the men went from their host to 
the table. 


“Finally, I say carelessly as I hide my deep anxiety, ‘It is all very easy for 
you: you may have everything—everything: the calico, the flour, the 
tobacco; and look at this nice pipe, and here is a teapot and there is sweet 
treacle in pots. All is yours to take away with you but, in return, you must 
let me have the girl you have come for’.”’ 

The negotiations were long but successful; and they show the patience and 
scrupulous concern for the laws and pride of the Australian aborigines that marked 
his fifty years of missionary work. His book is modestly written but it is also wise 
and gracious; and there is a charming gaiety about this record of immense 
difficulties and the slow, yet impressive, transformation effected by him and his 
small community. 


MOUNTAIN PanorRAMA. A Book of Winter Sports and Climbing. Edited by Max 
Robertson. Max Parrish. 15s. 6d. 

Mr. Max Robertson has edited what he hopes is only the first number of 
Mountain Panorama. It has been chiefly designed for the mountaineer and winter 
sportsman, experienced or novice, but the fine photographs and the varied articles 
will also give much pleasure to other readers. If Sir John Hunt’s account of his 
first expedition to the Himalayas is the most fascinating contribution, Sir Arnold 
Lunn and the other famous experts who write here communicate much of the joy 
and hazard of ice and rock-climbing, of riding the Cresta Run, and ski-ing. 


Keep Your Fincers CrosseD. A Chico Brett thriller. By Kevin O’Hara. 
Hurst and Blackett. 9s. 6d. 

The writer of thrillers has a far from enviable task. The underworld of the 
drug traffic and its addicts, brutal gangsters and blackmailers and their beautiful 
but infuriatingly stupid victims, and the obstinate policemen who watch them and 
the always hard-drinking but wonderfully resilient private investigator with equal 
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suspicion, have become stock ingredients; and to invent yet more sinister machina- 
tions, greater violence, and to give a new shape to suspense, must tax the most 
resourceful. It says much for the ingenuity of Mr. O’Hara that Keep Your Fingers 
Crossed—as, indeed, each of the Chico Brett thrillers—is unexpected, very amusing 
and full of excitement. 


A Hare Apout Tue House. By Cecil S. Webb. With a Foreword by Maxwell 
Knight. Hutchinson. 6s. 

As readers of A Wanderer in the Wind discovered, Mr. Webb has a most 
happy talent for writing about animals with the naturalist’s exact observation and a 
sensitive, but quite unsentimental, regard for their rights and habits and the 
quality of their response to human gentleness. This little book is the delightful 
study of an Irish hare adopted as a day-old leveret and allowed, with his rabbit 
companion, the run of the house. Affectionate, curious, enterprising and always 
entertaining, Horrie also added to Mr. Webb’s store of knowledge. 


““As he grew he developed some extraordinary tastes, and had I been asked at 
that period what a young captive Irish hare required in the way of food I 
should have been compelled to say grapefruit; hot buttered toast with 
marmalade; potato mashed with butter, pepper and salt, and served hot; 
sponge cake; corn flakes; cream-crackers; fibre mats; net curtains; wall- 
plaster; coke and ashes—all of this being supplemented with dandelion 
leaves and diluted milk.”’ 

A Hare about the House, with its lively text and enchanting photographs, will 

be welcomed by every animal-lover. 


THE WOoRLD’s SHOW JUMPERS. By Pamela Macgregor-Morris. London: 

Macdonald. 12s. 6d. net. 

There has been much correspondence in the Journals lately about the 
cruelty used in training animals for the circus, but cruelty does not and can not 
exist in the training of show jumpers. Look at the faces and expressions on the 
jumpers in this large series of illustrations. Each animal seems to have an 
individuality of its own and is enjoying hmself as much as his nder. ‘‘The 
World’s Show Jumpers’’ comprises excellent photographs of the champions of 
twenty different countries; the subject is treated in alphabetical order. Much 
space is devoted to the horses of Great Britain and Ireland. The accompanying 
letterpress gives particulars of each horse including details of pedigree, character, 
ownership, rider, and achievement. It is the best reference work on show jumping 
extant and it is comprehensively written by the authoress who is an international 
authority. The book is about eight inches wide and this width allows details 
of the jumps to be clearly shown; it fits easily in the pocket. The riders obviously 
love their mounts. One of the champions used to pull a mail van and he is still 
inclined to stop at the post boxes. An interesting point is that a horse without 
all the good points may still be a skilled jumper. 

What a dainty dish to set before anyone interested in horses in general and 
in show jumping in particular! 

The publishers and the authoress must be congratulated. 

Bs: 
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Buiiaf MHARTAIN. Sile Nfi)Chéileachair agus Donncha 6 Chéileachair. Sdirseal 
agus Dill. gs. 6d. ‘ 

The title of this book need not frighten the tender-hearted, for, indeed, only 
a small part of the stories is concerned with bullies. Perhaps such a warning is out 
of place in a land where the Stadium attracts its thousands, and the theatres only 
paltry hundreds, and where nearly every Irish detective story has a boxing bout 
or two. Still it is true that stained souls are more in evidence in these stories than 
battered bodies. 

Most of the stories are satirical—another of our national pastimes—and so the 
book should appeal to the reading public. The degree of our irritation with some 
of the persons satirised is the measure of the excellence of the narration. There 
are, too, stories rooted in the life of the countryside in West Cork, and these show 
deep understanding of the relation of the people with one another and with the 
land. There are good descriptive passages. Donncha is the stronger writer of the 
two. Sile possibly shook off some of her weariness with wearisome people by 
laughing at them with the point of her pen. The stories are not all equally good, 
and some of them end weakly, but there is much good reading in most of them. 

La De 


Tue Pack. By John Rowan Wilson. London: Wm. Heineman. 13s. 6d. net. 

The fellowship of the Royal College of Surgeons of England is one of the 
most difficult examinations to pass and this story commences with Dr. Selwood 
waiting for the result. He is successful, he is engaged to the daughter of the 
Senior Surgeon to the chief hospital, who uses his influence to get him appointed 
as Surgical Registrar. At the same time, Dr. Mola, a Spanish emigré, who is a 
miserable sort of a specimen, is given the post of anaesthetist. Mola is a dope 
addict, has got himself involved with a woman and invokes the help of Selwood. 
There is a tragic dénouement when a patient who has been operated on by Selwood 
dies as the result of the anaesthetic, but our hero resolves to sacrifice himself to 
save the Spaniard. He decides to resign his post and to go to Canada; his 
fiancée refuses to leave her father who gets a convenient coronary thrombosis 
and dies and so they get married and in the words of the story books, live happily 
ever after. 

This is a very slight tale and contains too much medical detail for the lay 
public but it will probably interest the medical student. 

Bs. 


THe WEXFORD RisInG IN 17908. By Charles Dickson, M.C., M.D., F.R.C.P.I. 
Tralee: The Kerryman, Ltd. Price 15s. net. 

There is an immense amount of information, the result of research in this 
excellent study of the Irish Rebellion in 1798 by the Registrar of the Royal College 
of Physicians of Ireland, and what a relief it is to find an Irish author who happens 
to be a Protestant dealing dispassionately and well with problems of Ireland. Not 
only have authorities been consulted but Dr. Dickson has evidently taken the 
trouble to explore Wexford for information. He hits the nail very hard on the head 
when he states that ‘‘The serious trouble for this country commenced towards the 
end of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. In this connection should be mentioned a 
matter which seems to be imperfectly understood on both sides of the Irish Sea 
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and that is, that the greatest injury which England ever inflicted on the Irish 
people was to combine with her first great war of extermination at the end of the 
sixteenth century her zeal for the Protestant Reformation, thus ever since 
identifying in the minds of many of our people the idea of Insh nationality with 
the religious faith of the majority, since both were simultaneously assailed’’. 
Ireland might be a better place to-day if the words of Daniel O’Connell were 
remembered: ‘‘In plain truth every religion is true to him who in his conscience 
believes it . . . but the good religion may be, and often is, corrupted by the 
wretched and wicked prejudices which admit a difference of opinion as a cause 
of hatred’. The big trouble in the Wexford Rising was that the “‘rebels’’ had 
insufficient arms, for pikes were chiefly used in the early part; in addition, their 
leaders were unskilled in military tactics and they were against trained soldiers. 
In spite of the zealous patriotism on the part of the laiety and of some gallant 
priests, failure was obvious from the commencement and the decision to stand and 
fight on Vinegar Hill was a fatal blunder, especially as the expected help from 
the French was not forthcoming. Most rebellions seemed to follow the same 
pattern, burning of houses, torture and executions. 

Minute descriptions of all the battles are given and it seems the rising could 
have been avoided if the British had adopted a commonsense attitude. 

The Bibliographical Notes about the leaders, the Bibliography, the various 
interesting appendices and the comprehensive Index will make this work a 
valuable addition to the library of those who are interested in Irish history. 


This is surely an exciting narrative. 
Bas. 


Mo.Lioy. By Samuel Beckett. Paris. The Olympia Press. 

It is midnight. The rain is beating on the windows. It was not midnight. It 
was not raining. But of this much I am sure; that it took me a considerable length 
of time to read the book, the whole two hundred and forty-one pages of it. Well, 
perhaps, not quite, because that includes title page, verso, end pages and what 
not, Anyhow, I read both parts of it, all the words. And these, the words I mean, 
are used individually, with their normal or habitual significance of which in a long 
life I have become so weary, so weary, but their total significance eluded me. 
Nevertheless it convinced me of its own importance, even of its truth. But this is 
not at all what I set out to tell you. What I wished to say is that while I was 
reading time passed or eroded or did whatever time does. Always supposing that 
time does anything. For I seem to have heard, or perhaps read, that time past and 
time present are both present in time future. Or time past and time future are— 
but it doesn’t matter. The truth is that while I was busy reading the book, the 
hands of the clock on my table, the broken one, had moved from one incorrect 
position to another. Or perhaps I should have said from two incorrect positions 
to two others. But that is not yet what I wanted to say. My intention was to tell 
you that I was unaware of the passage or erosion or consumption or whatever it is 
of time while I was reading. And this was certainly due to the writer’s power to 
win for himself, that is, for his words, my full attention. So that although the 
words described progressions of varying kinds and even the movement of day to 
night and night to day, I failed to perceive any similar progressions outside the 
events physical and spiritual recounted in the book. And I suppose that this 
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restriction or concentration of attention was because of self-love or self-interest 
since I identified myself, as who might not?, with that afflicted creature or, if 
there are two, those two afflicted creatures whose thoughts and actions are told. 
As to his name, their names. Is it, are they, Watt? Or Murphy? Or Vladimir and 
Estragon? Or even Pozzo? None of these, I think. It doesn’t matter. It might as 
well have been one, or two, of these. But now I remember. It was Molloy. And 
perhaps Moran. Yes, perhaps Moran, too. And that landscape, that town. I could 
not help identifying them as anybody’s landscape, anybody’s town. That is always 
supposing that this anybody has a living imagination and does not stop dead, or at 
least dying, at the bulks of actual things. It was the same town, the same land- 
scape, that I once saw with Don Quixote. Because, of course, Molloy or Moran 
(and Moran) are two (or three) appearances of the same man. That is not exactly 
what I mean but it will do. It doesn’t matter. Only how changed the times and, 
with the times, how changed the eye of the beholder. I know them both, or all 
three, if I mean three, and in their company, I mean in the company of each of 
them separately. I know quite well I am with the same man only I see him 
differently. Different yet the same whether he is riding on a horse (of a kind) in 
exultant expectation or leaning his exhausted forehead on his arms upon the 
handlebars of his bicycle (of a sort). But do I mean Don Quixote? Or should it be 
Don Juan, seeking the truth of love in the stink of garbage? Or Odysseus? Or 
perhaps Pilgrim? Or Gulliver? Or Joseph K? I don’t know. And it doesn’t matter. 
But this Moran now? A man under authority, oh but mysterious authority, of 
course. And he, too, with his quest. Looking for Molloy. Or himself. Not his 
mother, anyhow, this time. And taking it out of his son, his only begotten son, 
whom he so loved. I suppose I’m all wrong. And, as I said before, it doesn’t 
matter. Anyhow, it passed the time. But as Vladmir said, or perhaps it was 
Estragon, the time would have passed anyhow. Always supposing that it does 
pass. 
WPM. 


MounTJOY: ELIZABETHAN GENERAL. By Cyril Falls. Odhams. ais. 


In a recent book Archbishop Mathew sketched a group of Elizabethan 
gallants. 


“It was the prospect of the sack of Cadiz or the advantages expected from 
the Island Voyage which would empty Essex House of the Earl’s friends 
and dependents. . . . Essex sits in his armed chair as the ship moves 
northward. The friends around him speak in suitable terms about his glory. 
. . . The gentlemen, bareheaded from respect, stand silently working out 
their profits; they lack a merchant’s training to assess the silks and pearls. 
Down in the hold the rats nibble at the wooden chests now stored with 
treasure. It is hot below and the men grow quarrelsome as each keeps guard 
upon his master’s boxes. In the great cabin manners are urbane. . . . 
Behind each compliment there lies a challenging vinous optimism.’’ 


Charles Blount was, at first, scarcely to be distinguished from the other 
ambitious, restless, talented young amateurs of adventure and learning in Essex’s 
party; even the Queen’s indulgent smile and his love for the beautiful Penelope 
Devereux appeared but proof that he was of the expected pattern. Yet Elizabeth 
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discerned the ability—that blend of soldier, administrator and diplomat that was 
to serve her signally in Ireland—behind the typical charm; and Penelope 
Devereux, later Lady Rich, was as his mistress and wife to give him a devotion 
that a mere shadow of the Sidney who offered her his greatest poetry could never 
have evoked. 

Captain Falls has written an admirable biography of Charles Blount, Lord 
Mountjoy. As an authority on Elizabeth’s Irish Wars, he has with great skill 
presented the events of the Irish viceroyalty, the significance of Mountjoy’s policy 
and strategy, Tyrone’s military genius; but at the same time the reluctantly 
accepted mission is shown as it personally affected the man. Captain Falls allows 
himself none of the reckless liberties of the popular biographer. No account, 
however, could be more fascinating than his of Mountjoy’s early campaigns, 
share in the attack on the Armada or in the fruitless Islands Expedition. 

The exquisite, dangerous Penelope and her circle, and Mountjoy, soldier, 
wary courtier, theologian, fastidious collector, valetudinarian, have been percep- 
tively studied; and Daniel’s portrait of his beloved patron, in its praise of his 
qualities and the dignity of his death, has been confirmed. 


Let it looke never with so grim a face 

And I will meete it smiling: for I know 
How vaine a thing all this worlds glory is 
And herein did he keepe his word. 


THE SHRINE OF ST. PETER. By Jocelyn Toynbee and John Ward Perkins. 
Longmans Green. 42s. 


The official Report—a necessarily expensive publication—on the Vatican 
excavations which followed the discoveries made when a tomb was being 
prepared in 1931 for Pope Pius XI in the crypt of St. Peter’s, and the many 
critical articles and reviews in learned journals have the specialist’s attention. Miss 
Jocelyn Toynbee, Laurence Professor of Classical Archeology at Cambridge, and 
Professor Ward Perkins, Director of the British School at Rome, have designed 
their exceilent book as much for the general reader as for the classical and 
archeological scholar. 

Its thorough and lucid account of the extent of the excavations on the Vatican 
Hill is divided into two parts. The first is concerned with the Roman Cemetery 
with its mosaics, stuccoes and carved sarcophogi; and the chapters on the lay-out 
and chronology, representative tombs, funerary art and the beliefs and customs it 
records, form what the authors justly claim is “‘the first serious and detailed study 
of this necropolis as an entity’’. 

The second part, on St. Peter’s shrine, is based on the Report, on personal 
observation and on discussions with the excavators. Its presentation of the known 
facts deal equally with archeological problems and with the religious and historical 
aspects of the discoveries. The evidence given here, the objective survey of the 
various theories, and the authors’ own interpretation—which does not pretend to 
offer conclusive answers—deserve to be widely read. The fine photographs have 
been carefully selected to illustrate the text. 
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Edward Fitzgerald: RupAryAT OF Omar KuayyAm. Illustrated by Charles 
Stewart. ‘‘Miniature Books’. The Rodale Press. 5s. 

Homo Sonetticus Moorensis. By Merrill Moore. Interlingua translation by 
Alexander Gode. The Dolmen Press. 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY BIOGRAPHIES. By V. De S. Pinto. National Book 
League. Cambridge University Press. 2s. 6d. 

The small book, whether intended for ‘‘the five or six impatient minutes 
before the dinner is quite ready’’ or not, is in its modern dress clearly designed 
to catch the eye. Omar Khayyam’s recent rehabilitation justifies the reappearance 
of Fitzgerald’s paraphrase of the Rubdiydt; and the Rodale Press with the help of 
Mr. Charles Stewart’s illustrations has made a very pretty affair of it. Mr. Merrill 
Moore’s astringent little poems, decorated by Mr. Michael Morrow, are a neat, 
ironical commentary on the American scene. The Interlingua translations have 
their interest but give a somewhat pretentious air to a slight volume. 

Seventeenth Century Biographies is a guide to modern biographies, contem- 
porary autobiographies, memoirs, diaries and other material. ‘“‘Shakespeare and 
Sir Walter Raleigh have been excluded at one end of the century as typical 
Elizabethans and Defoe and Prior at the other as typical figures of the Queen 
Anne period. On the other hand it has been thought appropriate to include Donne, 
Bacon and Ben Jonson, although all three lived and worked in the sixteenth 
century, and Congreve, Newton and Sloane, who all lived well into the 
eighteenth’. The list of books and publishers compiled by Professor V. De S. 
Pinto, and his introductory essay will greatly assist the student. 


GrRown-ups Don’t UNDERSTAND. By Irmgard Keun. [Illustrated by Sylvia 
Stokeld. Max Parrish. tos. 6d. 

Grown-ups Don’t Understand is the diary of a young girl whose curiosity, 
impulsiveness, logic and zest for mew experiences have the most regrettable 
consequences. One day she emptied a bag of washing-blue over the head of the 
unpleasant child in the next flat. 

‘“‘Mrs. Meiser rushed into the room, crying and shaking like a blancmange 

. . . She was dragging Trautchen behind her. I didn’t recognise her at all 
at first, because Trautchen had turned quite blue all over from putting her 
head under the tap. . . . It was wonderful. 1 must dye myself blue like that, 
one of these days. I would never have dreamt Trautchen could look so nice. 

‘Instead of seeing this and being pleased about it, Mrs. Meiser kept screaming 

that I had ruined her child and that she demanded compensation. . . . My 
mother and my Aunt Milly moaned as if they had suddenly got appendicitis, 
and my father looked at me with hatred, which a father ought not to do to 
his own child . . . I just said nicely and quietly I could easily pay for such 
a child as Trautchen; why, I had enough money in my money-box to buy 
three children like that. Then there was such a terrible row that I just don’t 
want to think about it any more.”’ 

When her most virtuous intentions and candour lead to trouble with anxious 
parents, incensed teachers and neighbours, she vainly tries diplomacy; but only 
a few loyal companions and a dissipated uncle properly appreciate her gifts. 

This is not an entirely artless book, but it is very amusing and its illustrations 
are appropriate. 
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Ir1sH Historica Stupies. Vol. IX. No. 35. March, 1955. Hodges, Figgis. 
Ios. 6d. 

The opening article of this number of Irish Historical Studies is an apprecia- 
tion by Dr. J. G. Simms of the major importance a knowledge of seventeenth- 
century Ireland of the Civil Survey, 1654-6, edited by Dr. R. C. Simington and 
published by the Irish Manuscripts Commission. Dr. R. B. McDowell contributes 
a detailed study of ‘‘The Irish Executive in the Nineteenth Century’’; and 
T. O Raifeartaigh gives a carefully documented account of ‘‘Mixed Education and 
the Synod of Ulster, 1831-40. Dr. F. S. L. Lyons’s commentary on letters written 
by a Leitrim middleman in the early years of the neneteenth century, and an 
examination by Professor T. W. Moody of letters written to Edmund Dwyer Gray, 
M.P., editor of the Freeman’s Journal, about Parnell and the Galway election of 
1886 are other studies of outstanding interest. 


HERMATHENA. No. LXXXVI. November 1955. Hodges, Figgis. os. 

Prince Vyazemsky, the close friend of Puskin and an honoured poet of the 
period, is now so little known that Dr. Donald Davie’s essay on him and transla- 
tion of several of his poems will give considerable pleasure to those who would 
like to be better acquainted with the Golden Age of Russian poetry. The contents 
also include distinguished papers by Dr. W. B. Standford, Mr. L. J. D. Richard- 
son and Mr. A. Dalzell on classical subjects; a consideration of the dating of the 
editions of Berkeley’s Sims by Mr. W. V. Denard and Mr. E. J. Furlong; an 
interesting essay on ‘“The Comic Devil in Mediaeval English Drama’’ by Mr. 
Wilfred Young; and the usual valuable reviews. 


Booxs Asroap. An Internationa] Literary Quarterly. Autumn 1955. University 
of Oklahoma Press, U.S.A. One Dollar and Twenty-five Cents. 
This outstanding issue is devoted to Italian letters. There are authoritative 
surveys of contemporary philosophy and literature, and of Neapolitan poetry; and 
a study of the distinguished writer, Elio Vittorini. 


VENTURE. Vol. I. No. 4. Summer1955. Twenty-five Cents. 

Venture is published quarterly by the Writers Workshops of Arts, Sciences and 
Professions. It has all the enthusiasm of the small American magazine, and willing- 
ness to encourage the novice. Its contents—short stories, sketches, poetry—are 
lively and varied; but the criticism supplied in the ‘‘workshop session’’ is rather 
crude and superficial. 


SCIENCE AND THE FUTURE OF CIVILIZATION. By Major-General S. L. Bhatia. 
Reprint No. 14. The Indian Institute of Culture, Basavangudi, Bangalore. 
12 Annas. 

FEAR IN Its Duat Aspect. By Irene Bastow Hudson. The Indian Institute of 
Culture. 

Major-General’s Bhatia’s lecture on the aims of science and the urgent need 
for ‘‘a wholesome synthesis of science and religion’, and Dr. I. B. Hudson’s dis- 
course on fear as it was understood in the Upanishads and as it influences the 
international scene are both characteristic of the contributions and attitude 
encouraged by the Institute to further mutual understanding between East and 
West. 
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MEMOIRS OF MICHAEL KaroiciI. Jonathan Cape. 35s. 

Of all forms of biography political autobiographies are probably the least 
reliable. They are bound in the nature of things to be special pleading. Wf things 
have gone right there is a note of boasting. If they have gone wrong there is always 
an explanation. Such books are an apologia from the start, redeemed, if a reader is 
lucky, by occasional, telling, personal anecdotes. Only Chateaubriand and von 
Bulow allow the literary artist in them to subdue the politician, and as a result 
they are always readable, even when they are trying to make a case. 

A. J. P. Taylor in his introduction to the Memoirs of Michael Karolgt 
describes him as ‘‘pure gold all through, the noblest man I have ever known . . . 
guiless, a man to whom idealism came naturally . . . if the pure Socialist State 
is ever achieved Michael Karolgi will be numbered among its saints’. | demur a 
little to this, being dependant, of course, on the mere evidence of this book. If 
there is to be any beatification I am more inclined to beatify his wife. 

What exactly did Karolgi achieve? He gambled away a certain proportion of 
his {25,000,000 estate: after World War One he divided up his lands amongst 
the peasantry before being asked to do so by anyone: he was the last Hungarian 
Prime Minister appointed by the King-Emperor Charles, and the first President 
of the short-lived democratic republic of Hungary. Soon afterwards he handed 
over without protest to Belakun, lived in exile in different European countries, 
including England, for a number of years, honoured by the Hungarian 
Communists, with whom however he broke when they tried Rajk and shamelessly 
condemned him to death in deference to Russian wishes. Once more Karolgi 
withdrew from politics, went abroad and died at Venice last year at the age of 
eighty, a few months after he had completed these memoirs. 

It is an honourable record for a professional liberal with strongly Left 
sympathies. I am quite ready to believe that Karolgi was an agreeable individual; 
able to laugh at all his own personal misfortunes; and always and instinctively on 
the side of the underdog. But is his the record of a statesman? Does he ever 
convince us that he had a real policy or anything more than a savage hatred for 
the snobbery and selfishness of his fellow Hungarian nobles? I have read this 
book in conjunction with the recently-published memoirs of the still-living, 
Hungarian, ex-Regent, Admiral Horthy. Horthy “‘sold out’’ to Hitler to some 
extent, but was later interned for resisting his demands. And to some extent 
Horthy inspires more confidence. He was a realist. Whereas Karolgi seems always 
to have been at work on plans for the milleniums in company émigrés and fellow 
malcontents from all countries. He gives the impression of playing a game, the 
game of enlightened dissent. Then when the extremists take over he withdraws 
gracefully, surprised in turn by their excesses. I may be doing him an injustice, 
and perhaps this is the fate of all true liberals, to help to replace one iniquitous 
system—by another. Yeats has something to say on that subject in one of his 
politically-inspired rhymes. 

MONK GIBBON. 


CORRECTION. 


The Title of Dr. Davie’s book which was reviewed in our January-March issue 
(page 60) should read ARTICULATE ENERGY. 
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